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DARWIN 
AND THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION 


By 
SIR JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


THE year 1858 witnessed one of the most momentous scientific 
happenings—the joint communication by Charles Darwin and Alfred 
3 Russel Wallace to the Linnaean Society of London, in which they 
announced their independent discovery of Natural Selection as the 
method by which evolution operates: and 1859 saw the publication of 
Darwin’s famous book The Origin of Species. ‘Today, preparations are 
going forward in many countries to celebrate the centenary of these 
events and to do honour to Charles Darwin as the founder of modern 
biological thought. 

Darwin is and will always remain one of the pre-eminent figures in 
human history. He rendered evolution inescapable as a fact, com- 
ptehensible as a process, all-embracing as a concept. After Darwin it 
became necessary to think of the phenomena] world in terms of pro- 
cess, not merely in terms of mechanisms, and eventually to grasp that 
the whole of reality is a single process of evolution. 

Let us, however, not allow Darwin’s pre-eminence to dim the 
memory of Wallace. You will recall that the idea of natural selection 
as the method by which adaptations could be produced and species 
were transformed, flashed into his fever-stimulated mind as he lay in 
bed on the island of Ternate in the Moluccas. On that same day he 
thought out his theory and made a first draft of it; wrote it out in full 
during the next two days, and sent it off to Darwin, all unknowing 
that Darwin himself had hit on the same idea some twenty years 
previously and was still laboriously assembling facts to support it 
and working out all its implications. 

This independent discovery of a master principle was a notable 
intellectual feat. But Wallace’s importance for biology actually 
tesides in the fact that his communication of the theory to Darwin 
forced the older man to overcome his extraordinary diffidence over 
publishing his results and stimulated the appearance of the Origin of 

1 This essay by Sir Julian Huxley is from A Book that Shook the World, published in honour 
of the Darwin centenary by the University of Pittsburgh Press: Sir Julian’s essay ; “‘ The Causes 
of Evolution,” by Theodosius Dobyhansky; ‘Christianity and Darwin’s Revolution,” by 


Reinhold Niebuhr ; ‘“The Concept of Evolution in Philosophy,” by Oliver L. Reiser ; “‘ Hinduism 
and the Idea of Evolution,” by Swami Nikhilananda. 
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Species in the subsequent year, in place of the “very big” book that 
he was planning. We must remember that 15 years previously he had 
written up his subject in an Essay, though an essay of over 200 pages 
—but had consistently refused to heed the pleas of Lyell and Hooker 
that he should give his conclusions to the world until he felt secure in 
his evidence. If it had not been for Wallace, Darwin might have 
continued his accumulation of facts and arguments for another fifteen 
yeats, the “very big book” could have missed the psychological 
moment, and its sheer bulk might well have rendered it unreadable. 

In passing let me note the curious fact that Darwin did not use the 
term evolution at all in the earlier editions of the Origin of Species, even 
though Herbert Spencer had employed it, essentially in its modern 
sense, some yeats before 1859. Historically the fact is that evolution 
had previously been used in the sense of unfolding of a miniature 
preformed set of organs and characters. This was notably so in the 
field of embryology and individual development, where evo/ution in 
this sense had been opposed to what was soon shown to be the correct 
concept of epigenesis, implying the orderly appearance of quite new 
properties during development. Biological evolution as Darwin saw 
it, and as we see it today, 1s clearly epigenetic. cages it was the echo 
of this earlier usage which made Darwin chary of using the word 
evolution, and also led many French and German biologists to prefer 
the terms Transformisme and Abstammungslehre respectively. 


We may now consider briefly how Darwin’s work has stood the 
test of time. His primary achievement lay in providing evidence for | 
evolution, in demonstrating that the observable phenomena of 
biology made it impossible to believe in the stability of species in 
time, in a singe original creation or in serial creation in relation with a 


succession of cataclysms; on the contrary, they indicated a slow trans- 
formation of types taking place over very long periods. He was the 
first to establish the fact of evolution on a firm basis. Here all later 
work has provided overwhelming confirmation. We can still marvel 
at the range of the evidence he assembled—from geographical 
distribution, from variation in domesticated and wild species, from 
embryology, from taxonomy, from the facts of adaptation, from 
“living fossils” such as lungfish and linking types such as Archaeop- 
teryx, from the succession of types revealed by palaeontology, from 
comparative anatomy and comparative behaviour. The main gap in 
his evidence was the absence of fossil series showing the gradual 
specialization of types: palaeontological discovery has now satis- 
factorily filled that gap. In all other fields, later research has merely 
rounded out and amplified his evidence. 

His other major achievement was the discovery of the principle of 
natural selection, which made the brute fact of evolution scientifically 
comprehensible. This has had a much more chequered history. 
There was a period when the principle was under heavy and indeed 
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bitter attack, from the Lamarckians and the vitalists on the one hand, 
from the strict orthogeneticists and the mutationists on the other. 
Natural selection was attacked by some as being too teleological; and 
by others because it depended solely on ‘chance,’ and therefore was 
not teleological enough to produce the apparently purposeful charac- 
ters that everywhere confront the biologist. At one period, it was 
maintained that though natural selection would have a negative effect, 
in pruning the species of deleterious variations, it could not have a 
positive effect and bring about directional transformation. And, it 
was urged, natural selection had never been experimentally proved to 
be operative. 

these objections have now been met. We can not only point to 
cases where natural selection is operative in producing transforma- 
tions or in maintaining adaptations, but can often measure its strength 
quantitatively. We know that it can produce positive as well as 
negative effects, and is the only agency which can bring about change 
(evolutionary transformation) in certain circumstances, no change in 
others. We have elaborate mathematical theories demonstrating how 
selection will operate in different circumstances. And we have proved 
that Lamarckian inheritance or inherent vital urges to change do not 
exist. 

In view of the lack of scientific knowledge at the time when Darwin 
wrote, his ideas about the mechanisms of heredity and variation could 
of course only be speculative, and his theory of pangenesis has now 
turned out to be quite erroneous. However, it is interesting to find 
that the discoveries of modern genetics have actually strengthened his 
evolutionary conclusions. His central theory of natural selection is 
now finally and firmly established, though in somewhat modified 
form. His idea of the struggle for existence as he formulated it, which 
involved the all-or-nothing alternatives of survival or death, has been 
replaced by that of the differential survival of variants. New favour- 
able combinations or small mutations will enjoy a slight advantage, so 
that old alleles in the hereditary constitution will gradually be replaced 
by new, and the average of the type will change slowly over the 
generations. 

The discoveries of genetics have got rid of Darwin’s greatest 
difficulty. He (in common with many others, including the bio- 
metricians half a century later) thought that complete blending of the 
two parental types would occur in heredity, so that any new variation 
would tend to be diluted by crossing in each generation. This 
involved the common confusion (not finally cleared up until well into 
the present century) between phenotypic characters on the one hand 
and genetic determinants or genes on the other. Characters show 
hieoding: genes do not. We now know that inheritable variations are 
due to mutations, in other words to self-perpetuating changes of 
definite extent in the self-reproducing eiaterial, units of the genetic 
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constitution, the genes; and that blending of hereditary material never | 
occurs. Furthermore, many mutations are recessive, and can be 
transmitted in a latent heterozygous state. Recurrent mutation is 
frequent, and keeps up the — of many mutants which might 
otherwise be eliminated. Heritable variations of the genetic outfit 
may thus persist indefinitely (unless too disadvantageous when allowed 
to express themselves in phenotypic effects), and a large supply of 
potential variance can be kept in store in the constitution, ready to be 
utilized and to become the common property of the species should | 
conditions demand it. 

In fact, as R. A. Fisher definitely showed in 1930 in his book, The 
Genetical Basis of Natural Selection, a particulate mechanism of heredity, 
as demonstrated by the later development of Mendelism, provides 
firm support for Darwin’s theory. Only on a particulate basis will 
natural selection be effective. 

Darwin deduced that natural selection would automatically lead to 
“the improvement of most organisms in relation to their conditions 
of life,” as he characteristically phrased it—to better detailed adapta- 
tions, to increased efficiency of particular biological functions, such 
as locomotion or self-regulation, and to improvement in the pattern 
of general organization. This conclusion has been abundantly 
confirmed. Adaptation is omnipresent in living organisms, and 
higher and mote efficient types do appear in the course of evolution. 

He also concluded that natural selection would automatically 
promote the variety of organisms by causing species to diverge in 
their habits and capacities in relation to their different conditions of 
life. Greater variety is a biological advantage because it spells a 
fuller exploitation of the resources of the environment. Here again 
later research has amply confirmed Darwin. Natural selection, when 
combined with isolation, does cause local populations to diverge from 
each other (the wrens of St. Kilda have evolved into a distinct sub- 
species since the end of the Ice Age); and changed conditions may 
bring about rapid local evolution (the moths of industrial areas have 
turned black and become more resistant in less than a century). 

He anticipated modern evolutionary genetics by deducing that 
wide-ranging and abundant species would be more variable, and 
would have a high capacity for further evolutionary change. 

Darwin’s theory of sexual selection was intended to account for the 
evolution of secondary sexual characters. When actual fighting for 
the possession of mates occurred, he argued, it would promote male 
strength and size and the development of male weapons; when on the 
contrary display instead of physical violence was the rule, the females 
would tend to select the males with the most brilliant colours and the 
most exciting displays. Darwin himself regarded sexual selection as 
an important supplement to natural selection, though he erroneously 
imagined that it would be less rigorous and therefore less effective. 
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| New facts have led to considerable modifications in the theory. Thus, 


many male weapons (such as deer antlers) serve solely as threat or 
bluff characters—mere symbols of strength; and many male displays 
are expressions of hostility to rivals, not of attraction to a potential 
mate. Further, actual female choice of one male rather than another, 
though it does occur in some polygamous-promiscuous birds, is rare, 
and male display usually serves only to stimulate the female’s readiness 
to mate. Furthermore, Darwin was ignorant of the fact that mutual 
ceremonies, displaying striking plumage developed by both sexes in 
the breeding season, are widespread among birds, and can only be 
understood as constituting an emotional bond between the mated 
pair, as well as providing a stimulus to actual coition. 

However, an important core of validity remains. Selection does 
operate to produce striking secondary sexual characters, but it is 
better called intrasexual than simply sexual. There is competition for 
reproductive success between the males of the same species, and 
selection in such a case may produce results which are of no advantage 
to the species in the day-to-day struggle for existence or in competition 
with other species, and indeed (as with the exaggerated wing-feathers 
of the male Argus Pheasant) may actually be disadvantageous. 
Further, though female choice between alternative males is rare, 
female awareness is the major operative factor in determining the 
evolution of epigamic display characters: they are a//aesthetic. ‘Thus, 
intrasexual intraspecific selection is supplementary to ordinary natural 
selection, and produces results of a new and different type. 

Two other facets of Darwin’s vast work deserve mention for their 
general importance—his treatment of the evolution of man and of the 
evolution of mind. In the Origin, in 1859, Darwin contented himself 
by saying merely that, through the acceptance of the idea of evolution, 
“light will be thrown on the origin of man and his history.” But 
twelve years later he devoted half of The Descent of Man to the problem, 
assembling a large body of evidence to demonstrate that our species 
must have originated from an anthropoid ancestor. This conclusion, 
too, has been amply confirmed. The only major modifications 
brought about by later discovery are, first, that the length of time since 
the hominid stock diverged from the anthropoid is greater than 
Darwin supposed, and secondly, that our immediate prehuman 
ancestors were less like any existing great ape, and more resembled the 
Australopithecines of Southern Africa. He fully appreciated the 
unique character of man, notably his capacity to transmit the fruits of 
experience cumulatively by means of language, and so opened the door 
to recognition of the wholly novel character of human or cultural 
evolution, and to the intensive study of its processes and peculiarities. 

Nor did Darwin shrink from applying evolutionary ideas to the 
development of the “mental qualities of animals,” as he writes in the 
Origin. He never shirked the implications of evolution as regards 
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mind, and never pretended that “mental qualities” did not exist in 
animals, nor tied to disguise their reality by a purely behaviourist 
terminology. With his book on The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals (1872) he may be said to have founded the science 
of comparative psychology and behaviour, or ethology as it is now 
called, and showed conclusively that emotions, their expression and 
their recognition by others, must have evolved as surely as physical 
characteristics. And in The Descent of Man he had insisted that even 
the most striking and apparently unique mental and moral charac- 
teristics of man must have originated from mammalian forerunners 
by the operation of natural selection. 

These general conclusions too have been beautifully established by 
the vast body of later research in this field. Indeed, though at one 
time the specialists shied away from concepts such as instinct and 
from the use of terms with a subjective connoiation, such as emotion 
or intelligence, recent workers are tending to return to Darwin’s 
robust and comprehensive approach. 

The remainder of Darwin’s work is more specialized—on the 
fertilization of orchids, on insectivorous plants, on the movements 
of plants, on heterostyly and on cross- and self-fertilization, on the 
formation of coral islands, and on the role of earthworms in nature, 
not to mention the 4-volume monographic treatment of living and 
fossil barnacles, and of course a large number of papers and notes in 
scientific journals. 

However, virtually all of it, with the exception of that on earth- 
worms, represents an expansion of studies already undertaken before 
1859, and incorporated in the argument of the Origin. The biologist 
of today, accustomed to our modern specialization, cannot but feel 
overwhelmed by the range and sheer magnitude of Darwin’s work. 
His books alone (and everyone knows the greater labour involved in 
writing a book as against se an equivalent volume of print 
in separate papers) total well over 7,000 pages: and contain, on a very 
rough estimate, about 23 million words. He ranged over all the 
sciences of nature—geology, botany, and zoology—and dealt with 
problems of heredity, embryology, growth, sex, behaviour, adaptation, 
extinction, geological time, palaeontological succession, and the 
interrelations of organisms. Indeed, he may properly be said to have 
initiated the scientific study of the fields that we now call ecology and 
ethology. 

His influence, of course, extended into many other fields. The 
evolutionary approach was adopted in linguistics, astronomy, com- 
parative religion, geophysics, archaeology and many other subjects, 
and recently the idea has begun to dawn that it is profitable and indeed 
necessary to regard all reality sub specie evolutionis, to think of the entire 
cosmos as a single stupendous process of evolution, though with 
differentiated component sectors or phases. 
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Alfred Russel Wallace himself called Darwin the Newton of biology. 
The appellation is deserved. Newton introduced order and unity into 
the physical world, Darwin into the biological world. And, just as 
Newtonian regularities spilled over into biology, so the evolutionary 
orderliness discovered by Darwin spilled over into the inorganic realm 
on the one hand, the human realm on the other. It is not only for the 
profundity but for the universality of his ideas that we acknowledge 
Darwin’s preeminence in the history of human thought. 

Darwin’s essential achievement was to establish the idea of evolution 
as a natural process. It remains for me to say something of the 
significance of the evolutionary idea in present-day thought. 

To begin with, if evolution is accepted as a fact, much of the theo- 
logical framework of the world’s major religions is destroyed, or is 
conveniently (but to my mind disengenuously) represented as signi- 
= ficant myth. 

Here Darwin merely extended the effect of Newton’s work into the 
realm of life. Before Newton it appeared necessary to Christian 
theologians to postulate a Divine Being to guide the planets in their 
courses: after Newton, this was seen to be unnecessary and indeed 
impossible. The universe came to be regarded as a gigantic clock- 
wotk mechanism, constructed and set going once for all by God, 
but then continuing automatically on its course. Miracles in the 
theological sense became a scientific impossibility: when not the 
product of ignorant credulity, they turned out to be unusual occur- 
tences or unexplained basic properties of nature—miracles in the 
etymological sense of things to be wondered at, but not due to Divine 
intervention or interference. 

After Darwin, a similar naturalism was introduced into biology. 
The idea of creation (including the Cuvierian version of it which 
postulated a number of successive and different creations, separated 
by a series of cataclysms) had to be given up in favour of the gradual 
transformation, diversification, and improvement of one or a few 
extremely simple ancestral forms. And eventually it came to be 
accepted that ancestral life had not. been created: it must have origi- 
nated from non-living matter at some stage in our planet’s history. 

Nor could it be supposed that any supernatural agency was needed 
to guide or interfere with the detailed or general course of evolution: 
that too is determined by simple natural causes. The apparent 
purposefulness of biological mechanisms (and, we can now say, 
evolutionaty trends) turns out not to demand conscious purpose by a 
Divine artificer, as Archdeacon Paley claimed. The purposefulness 
is only apparent, and has been brought into existence by the blind 
and automatic forces of natural selection. Darwin himself stressed 
that if any case occurred where a character of one organism was solely 
of use to another, he would have to abandon the idea of natural 
selection; and G. G. Simpson, in The Meaning of Evolution, points out 
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that natural selection can never envisage or anticipate future con- 
sequences; so that evolution proceeds by a series of improvisations, 
and the plans of organs (e.g., the eye) are often far from embodying 
an ideal design. 

Indeed, Paley’s argument from design now works in reverse. The 
more remarkable an adaptation is (like the woodpecker’s tongue or 
the bees’ communication system), the better it demonstrates the 
extraordinary efficiency of natural selection. We can (or at least we 
should) no longer ask what is the use of a mosquito or a tapeworm. 
It is there because it can survive in certain ecological conditions. 

Then, as astronomy has expanded our space-scale, evolution has 
expanded our time-scale. In place of the recurrent cycles of Hinduism 
ot the few thousand years of Judaeo-Christian theology, and in spite 
of the grudging estimates of 19th century physics, the past of life has 
been steadily increased by science until it now exceeds the staggering 
figure of 24 billion years. And in place of an imminent Last Judgment, 
life on this planet (barring some improbable cosmic catastrophe) can 
envisage at least an equal span of evolutionary time in the future. 

Our new knowledge of the mechanism of heredity and variation is 
enlarging our ideas of the power of artificial selection to extend the 
work of natural selection. By radiation, we are now artificially 
producing mutations in crop-plants where the range of variation is 
low, and then selecting and recombining the few favourable ones to 
make new breeds. By these and other methods we are doing in a 
few decades what it took natural selection millions of years to effect— 
extending the range of species into previously prohibited habitats. 
Artificial insemination could do something similar for animals, and is 
opening up the prospect of a practicable system of Eugenics, as 
H. J. Muller stressed in his book Out of the Night. 

The example of industrial melanism in moths, to which I referred 
earlier, deserves fuller treatment as showing how biologists are 
tackling the problems of selection on neo-Darwinian lines, with a 
Mendelian basis for heredity and variation. Within the last 80 years 
.moths of many different species have turned black in industrial areas, 
but not in the open country. Research has already shown that this is J 
due, not to any direct effect of smoke or chemicals, but to the natural 
selection of black types. Black types crop up as rare dominant 
mutants in all the moths, and are hardier and more resistant than the 
normals (tecessive blacks also appear, but do now show increased 
resistance). But the normals resemble the bark on which they rest by 
day, and the advantage conferred by this protective resemblance 
outweighs their lesser hardiness. However, in industrial areas the 
trees wete darker coloured, and there were poisonous chemicals on 
the caterpillars’ food, so now hardiness had the advantage; the black 
types increased in numbers in each generation and in the course of 
seven or eight decades replaced the non-blacks and became the 
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“normal” type. Experiments have shown that birds are effective in 
eliminating moths that do not harmonize with their background, and 
that noxious chemicals in the food cause an increased death-rate in 
non-black caterpillars. Furthermore, these experiments are beginning 
to give information on the actual selection-pressure that is operating 
—the quantitative advantage enjoyed by one type over the other. 
Similar experiments, on the appearance of DDT-resistant mosquitos, 
or on the acquired tolerance of bacteria to antibiotic drugs, are yielding 
important practical results. Biologists are now more and more 
turning to the detailed study of populations, either in nature or 
experimentally in special cages or enclosures. 

On a more general level, increasing attention is being devoted to 
evolution as a phenomenon, to its course and its results. We are 
even beginning to be able to measure its speed: thus Simpson finds 
that the rate of evolutionary change is nearly three times as high in 
horses as in early ammonites. 

Then there is evolutionary philosophy. It is becoming urgent to 
clarify certain evolutionary concepts. One of the basic facts of 
evolution as a process is the succession of types. A previously 
established group gives birth to a new type whose success, as shown 
by its rapid radiation into many sub-types, and often by the reduction 
of the patent type, demonstrates that it is superior or “higher” in its 
organization. We must attempt to give a scientific meaning to level 
of organization, to clarify what we mean by “higher” and “lower” 
types, and by biological “progress.” 

Darwin himself, in characteristic terms, rightly affirmed that 
natural selection inevitably caused the improvement of most organisms 
in relation to their conditions of life. We need to define biological 
improvement more closely, and to find out what type of improvement 
occurs in what conditions. Note Darwin’s caveat: not all organisms 
ate being “improved”. Some types (and indeed many more than 
Darwin imagined) become stabilized and persist over long periods. 
This applies not only to “living fossils” like the Coelacanth fish 
Latimeria and reduced groups like the Reptilia, but also to highly 
! successful terminal types, like the higher spiders, modern birds, or 
ants, all of which have persisted for tens of millions of years with only 
minor change. Meanwhile, during the early stages of a group’s 
adaptive radiation, numerous types appear which do not persist but 
become extinct, presumably because their organizational plan is less 
well integrated. 

We need to discover what confers persistence and stability on a 
type, of whatever taxonomic rank. Is it genetic homeostasis; is it 
dcimey of organizational pattern? Equally we want to discover 
what are the factors that restrict the progressive change of a group 
and set a limit to its further evolution, except by a rare break-through 
to a new and “higher” organizational level. 
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This links up with a rather radical change in approach. Nineteenth 
centuty biologists wete mainly interested in origins. Twentieth 
century biologists are becoming increasingly concerned with possi- 
bilities. The new idea of evolution that is emerging is of a dialectic § 
process, tending to the realization of new possibilities, but constantly 
checked, in one trend after another, by limitations which it cannot 
transcend. Patterned colour-vision and temperature-regulation. are 
examples of new possibilities realizable only at certain stages in 
evolutionary history. But there are limits to the acuity of vision and 
to the accuracy of homothermic regulation. (The limits, of course, 
apply to biological evolution operated by natural selection. Thus the § 
artificial [exosomatic] sense-organs manufactured by man, e.g., 
telescope, electron microscope, have enormously enlarged the scope 
of vision.) 

Some types, we ate finding, possess potentialities which are normally 
unrealized, and are revealed only when new conditions are provided. 
In the laboratory, jackdaws are as good as human beings at non- 
verbal counting. Chimpanzees will create designs when given paper 
and paints, and will rival human performance when provided with 
roller-skates. Behaviour is becoming a focal point of evolutionary 
study. From one angle, it is being clarified by the application of 
information theory and the ideas of Cybetnetics. From another, it is 
throwing light on the mind-body puzzle, by demonstrating the 
-emergence, the diversification and the steady intensification of 
awareness during evolution, and exploring the relation of different 
types of aware behaviour to the evolution of brain-structure. The 
complexity of the behaviour of higher insects (e.g., of bees) suggests 
their tiny brains operate in different ways from those of vertebrates: 
administration of drugs like lysergic acid are revealing wholly 
unexpected possibilities of behaviour and subjective experience in 
mammals: electrical stimulation is mapping the human cortex and 
showing us the material basis for memoty. 

Indeed, I would prophesy that the study of organisms as behaviour- 
systems is likely to be crucial for a better understanding of the problem 
of organization. Perhaps level of organization is best evaluated not 
metely by the number of differentiated functional and structural 
elements in a behaviour-system, but by the intensity of their inter- 
actions and the degree to which these interactions are integrated in a 
patterned whole. This, I think, is what is implied in Teilhard de | 
Chardin’s idea of progressive enroulement during evolution, which he 
develops in his remarkable book Le Phénoméne Humain: the quality 
and level of awareness is cortelated with the degree of “tension” 
generated by the central interaction of “information” from diffetent 
elements of the whole system, not metely with brain-structure. 
However, much work will need to be done before such ideas on 
psycho-physical correlation become scientifically profitable. 
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DARWIN AND THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION II 


Finally, we come to the application of evolutionary ideas to man. 
Darwin, with typical modesty, concluded the Origin with the remark 
that, with the acceptance of the idea of evolution, “light wil] be thrown 
on man and his history.” At first attention was focussed on the 
animal ancestry of man, and much progress has been made in its 
elucidation. But today the generalization of the idea of evolution is 
illuminating the entire human problem. 

To start with, we now realize that evolution operates in the whole 
of nature, and that it can best be defined as a one-way process of change 
in time which in its course increases diversification, creates novelty, 


| and raises the upper level of organization. Thus in a certain sense, all 


phenomenal reality is a single process of evolution. 

But this general process is divisible into distinct sectors, separated 
by critical points, each with its own characteristic tempo and mechan- 
ism of operation, its own type of product. The three sectors we can 
now distinguish are the inorganic, the biological, and the human or 
psycho-social, the second arising out of the first, the third out of the 
second. To take only the two last-named, the main mechanism of 
biological evolution is natural selection, and its products are discrete 
organic species: while psycho-social or cultural evolution is based 
on the mechanism of the cumulative transmission of experience and 
its results and its products are social groups, not rigidly separated but 
capable of cultural inter-penetration. 

There have been many attempts to apply ideas derived directly 
from biological evolution to human affairs—notably to justify indi- 
vidualist laissez faire on the basis of the biological struggle for 
existence, or the principle of a master-tace from the succession of 
dominant types in palaeontology. But all such attempts are bound to 
be misleading since in man intra-specific competition is much less 


important than cooperative participation, especially when consciously 


embarked upon, and since succession in human history is of cultures, 
not of genetic (racial) types. 

Sometimes, again, sociologists continue to think in evolutionary 
terms which have long been rejected by biologists, notably the 
assumption that evolution is always ptogressive, and is confined 


toasingle line or trend. The Victorian idea of universal and inevitable 


progress, and Comte’s procrustean framework of cultural stages, 
are examples. 

Conversely, some historians and anthropologists who rightly 
reject such naive notions, throw the baby out with the bath-water 
and deny the possibility of genuine advance, either reverting to the 
idea of recurrent cycles, or emphasizing only the relativity of all 
cultural phenomena, such as social structure or morality. 

To begin to comprehend cultural evolution, we must first of all 
make a thorough analysis of its underlying mechanisms, and then 


. survey it on the largest scale: it is useless to confine attention to 
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civilizations, like Toynbee, or to primitive societies, like many 
anthropologists. 

The first major difference between the biological and the psycho- 
social phase is that man, though a new dominant type, consists of only 
a single species. The incipient biological divergence which gave rise 
to the primary races of man was soon complemented by a process of 
convergence by migration and interbreeding. Of course marked 
cultural divergence has occurred, leading to the appearance of distinct 
cultures and types of society. But this trend too was succeeded by one 
of convergence: this process of cultural diffusion is always tending | 
to spread more and more elements of culture over larger and larger 
ateas. Though marked cultural differentiation remains within cultures, | 
in respect to the basic mechanisms of communication and control, 
there is a clear tendency towards global unification. 

The second major difference is the immensely quicker rate of change 
seen in cultural evolution, and its tendency to show acceleration. This 
has now reached alarming proportions. It will be one of the tasks of 
the future to stabilize change at a manageable rate. 

The third is that major advance is always dependent on new 
organizations of knowledge, either in the form of practical applica- 
tions or of ideas and general approach. 

Cultural, like biological evolution, proceeds by steps or stages. I 
will conclude with two relevant examples from the present. The fact 
of rapidly increasing population is obtruding itself forcibly on human 
attention; and it is becoming clear that this phase must tend towards 
stabilization if many difficulties and possibly disasters are to be 
avoided. This will involve substituting the idea of human quality 
for mere quantitative increase. 

The second is more radical. The process of evolution, as repre- 
sented by man, is now, for the first time in its long history, becoming 
conscious of itself and of its nature. Man is the latest dominant 
to be produced in evolution and the only one capable of further 
major advance. I would prophesy that one of the major scientific 
enterprises of the moderately near future will be a study of human 
possibilities and the evolutionary implications of attempts to realize 
them. If so, the idea of evolution, which became scientifically respect- 
able a bare century ago, will find its most important application in the 
central problem of human destiny. 





LAW, SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 
By 
GIORGIO DEL VECCHIO 


Professor Emeritus of the University of Rome 
(Translated by H. Mc N. Henderson, M.A., LL.B.) 


Ir is now an accepted trath that law always establishes a relationship 
between several persons; it is thus essentially sranssubjective and 
social. This concept was more or less clearly stated, as is well known, 
by Aristotle; it was later shown in higher relief by Aquinas (“Ex sua 
tatione iustitia habet quod sit ad alterum’’), and subsequently con- 
firmed and evolved by modern legal philosophy. The juridical 
telationship consists precisely in the fact that to the demand or claim 
of one subject there corresponds an obligation on the part of another. 

Law asserts itself categorically in individual consciousness as a need 
to overcome one’s own individuality, in a system of reciprocal 
respect for the individuality of others. Thus both sociality as a spiritual 
need, and society as a fact, have their roots in the subjective spirit. 
So we come to the problem of how the spiritual life evolving i 
interiore homine is to be reconciled with the inter-subjective or 
bilateral (social and juridical) relationships. 

We recognize that the problem can and must be resolved by the 
reconciliation of these diverse demands. But the briefest glance at the 
vicissitudes of individual and social life shows us that individuality 
has often and for long periods been sacrificed to a mistaken conception 
and to the effective preponderance of society and of the state. 

Various factors have however converged to determine a certain 
liberation of the individual from his original group, and consequently 
also to set a limit to the authority of the state. Above all, the influence 
of Christianity has been very great in this direction. For Christianity, 
the religious society is clearly distinguished from the civil society. 
In the sight of the divinity, the soul presents itself in its sublime 
purity, and does not abdicate nor bow to earthly powers. We recall 
here also the evidence of a historian who is above suspicion, Taine, 
in his comparison of the Christian era with antiquity: “The individual 
has become detached from the primitive community, in which he 
formetly lived without any clear identity to distinguish him from his 
fellows; he is no longer a mere organ or appendix, he has become a 
person ... The Christian has felt the bonds melt within him like wax 
—all those bonds which inextricably linked his life to that of the 
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group. For he is face to face with his judge, and this infallible judge 
sees men’s souls as they really are, one by one. Before his judgment 
seat, each one has to answer for itself alone. Thus conscience has 
reached maturity and man has gained the concept of absolute 
ustice.” : 

This withdrawal of the individual within himself in order to 
find in his innermost self his communion with the Absolute is the 
great rule which is valid both for religion and for theoretical and 
practical philosophy. But can a man isolate himself and cut himself fi 
off completely from his kin? Aquinas discusses at length the question 
whether the religion of those who live in society or of those who lead 
a solitary life is the more perfect. He comes to the conclusion that the 
solitary life, properly understood, is better than life in society; but 
it suits only those who have already reached perfection: “Solitudo 
competit contemplanti, qui iam ad perfectum pervenit”. Life in 
society, on the other hand, is helpful and indeed necessary as an 
exercise and a way towards perfection, inasmuch as it allows a man to 
receive instructions, examples and corrections from others. In our 
own day, Pope Pius XI in the encyclical Rerum Omnium (1923) 
declared that sanctity can be reached in any condition of life, provided 
that the spirit does not bend itself to the things of this world. 

In his treatise De vita solitaria, Petrarch explains that love of 
solitude does not signify hatred of mankind, whom, on the contrary, 
by a divine commandment, we must love as ourselves; it signifies 
rather a struggle against the corruption and the molestations of the 
world, against the sins of ourselves and others. Amid the tumult of 
cities we must be able to find this remedy so as (in a manner of 
speaking) to construct for ourselves, with our own thought, a sort of 
imaginary solitude, when it is not possible to reach a real solitude. 
Solitude is holy; it is the purest of human things because it shelters 
us from all that is poisonous to the life of the soul. Through solitude 
we have God as our only witness and we trust not in the blind and | 
lying mob but only in our own conscience. Solitude is like a fortress 
and a haven from all storms. But (Petrarch also notes) solitude does 

‘not exclude the cultivation of friendship; and it must not be passive, 
but active, so as to be profitable to others. 

There is no need for the solitude to be total and continued, nor that 
for its sake we break off our relationships with our neighbour insofar 
as they ate matters of duty. Properly understood and practised it 
permits us to pluck the best fruits of the mind and of the heart; and 
it may be said that nothing beautiful and nothing great was ever 
created in the world by any other means than this. He who is not 
prepared to withdraw into himself with deep and severe examinations 
of his conscience, he who without any serious purpose allows himself 
ever to be attracted by external incidents, and loses, so to speak, his 
soul in futile wordly relationships, is condemning himself to a sterile 
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and ignoble life, since he is in fact denying the principle which alone 
gives value to life. 

Morality and law, as rules of human action, are indissolubly 
connected, and the fundamental principle in our spirit is equally valid 
for both of these forms of e¢hos. Under the juridical aspect, that is, 
as a tule for inter-subjective relationships, that principle is crystallized 
as an absolute demand for the respect of the Person. The reason for 
such a demand is rooted in the very nature of the subjective being, 
in his spirituality which theology brings back directly to God, and 
which opens to him an infinite horizon, beyond the physical order, 
for the sublime and tremendous gift of freedom. 

The basis of law, its elementary and fundamental expression, is 
simply the affirmation ef personality in its intrinsic capacity for self- 
determination whence it elevates itself beyond the phenomenal order 
and thus acquires an infinite value. As such it contraposes itself to 
others and the mutual recognition between subject and subject in 
their quality as persons is the implicit presupposition of every juridical 
relationship. This presupposition does not ne on any arbitrary 
act but, we must repeat, is directly established by nature itself. 

If we seek to formulate the series of “natural rights” of man (as has 
been so often attempted in documents which have become famous), 
we must therefore—at least from a philosophical standpoint—place 
as absolutely first a demand which is usually left to be understood, and 
which we could call “the right to solitude”. The formula is perhaps 
obscure, but it is one on which a certain light can be shed by what has 
been already said. 

We know well and have already observed that law is essentially 
social, inasmuch as it regulates the relationships between man and 
man (hominis ad hominem proportio, in the classic words of Dante). 
And of justice, for the same reason, it has been said that in all its 
applications it is always and necessarily social, “just as every circle is 


§ tound.” Only the poverty of language has compelled us (here, as 


elsewhere) to give to one and the same tetm, side by side with a more 
general significance, another which is more restricted. Thus we 
understand by social justice that justice which proposes the better 
division of economic goods to the particular advantage of the more 
numerous and more needy classes. 

But in no case can sociality do without individuality. We must 
condemn doctrines which suppress and degrade the latter, considering 
it merely as a means in relation to the former. Rosmini wrote very 
truly when he said that if in a given society man is deprived of freedom, 
to which all rights are reducible, and which is the root and source 
of all other goods, “that society is a prison: it is no longer a society; 
because every society concentrates in its own way on the purpose of 
increasing the freedom of its members, so that their faculties may have 
a greater field in which to be freely and usefully exercised.” 
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In the complex structures of human relationships, the individual 
must therefore never be used as a mete instrument “as if he were dead 
wood or senseless iron”, in Rosmini’s words. He must be respected 
as a being having an end in himself. In principle, all social relation- 
ships must be based on the consent of those who participate in them. 
But this¥principle too must be clarified so as to avoid a misunder- 
standing which could lead to a false individualism synonymous with 
anarchy. 

What gives human personality its infinite value is not corporeal 
existence with its accidental peculiarities and its experience through 
the senses, but rather its intelligible nature, which forms the common 
essence of subjectivity in general. This is proved by the fact that, 
independently of individual experience, the human mind possesses 
universal innate truths, which do not require any explicit manifestation 
of consent, because they are of necessity agreed to in the very act 
whereby they are apprehended, or by which they come to the surface 
of consciousness. No assembly has ever approved the theorems of 
atithmetic, geometry and logic, yet they are none the less valid. 
Equally, the fundamental principles of ethics, which have their most 
sublime expression in the Gospel and their fullest demonstration in 
the philosophia perennis, teveal, so to speak, man to himself in his 
essential nature. Although these principles address themselves 
imperatively to man they do not diminish his freedom, but rather 
ensute it by withdrawing him from the rule of the senses and passions. 
These principles—the brotherhood of all men by reason of the 
common origin of their spirit, the duty of charity and mutual help, 
and the obligation to recognize and respect in others the same juridical 
dignity of the person as by the same law belong to ourselves—cannot 
be weakened in their absolute validity by any arbitrary act of indi- 
viduals, assemblies or governments, however cloaked in the forms of 
positive legality. Deliberations which are contrary to freedom are a 
contradictio in adiecto and basically null according to natural and 
divine law. 

That such principles, although so clear and irrefutable, and certainly 
‘bound to triumph in the end, have been and are even now largely 
violated, is all too well known. But the violations remain in the 
empirical sphere and leave intact the transcendent truth of those 
maxims, which express an “ought” and not a phenomenal reality. 
It is an important and undeniable fact that every man, if he collects 
his thoughts and questions himself in the intimacy of his conscience, 
cannot fail to give them his consent. The sense of guilt which usually 
follows our transgressions offers an indirect but clear confirmation of 
this fact. 

In the forming of social relationships to which it must give its seal, 
the will is not abandoned absolutely to itself. It must of necessity 
adhere to the fundamental logical and ethical demands which spring 
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from the very nature itself of the subject as a rational being. 

Only in subordination to these demands, and within the limits 
indicated by them, can the will of the subject be manifested by free 
agreement in the innumerable forms of social life which derive their 
value from free consent. 

It would take too long to review the various doctrines which, even 
in our own times, have been advanced concerning the relationships 
of the individual and society. Such a critical review is moreover 
unnecessary, since the objections which can be made to many of those 
doctrines can be derived at least implicitly from what we have so far 
sought to demonstrate. Let us limit ourselves therefore to a brief 
glance. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of their premises, the greater part of 
the doctrines which predominate today in many countries tend to give 
primacy to society, and therefore to the state, as against the individual 
person. Some of these doctrines start from a confessed materialism, 
considering moral and social life as being determined by economic 
conditions, and these latter by physical conditions of environment. 
Others profess an equivocal historicism, which presents itself some- 
times cloaked in idealistic formulae, but in reality bows before the 
greater force, giving absolute value to collective organizations, which 
impose themselves upon individuals, who are thus relegated to a 
secondaty position. A characteristic expression of this kind of doc- 
trine is the separation of politics from morality; a separation which in 
practice signifies the exaltation of the former to the detriment of the 
latter, and is a denial of the claims of the individual conscience in 
face of the unlimited authority of the state. 

Without stopping to refute such theses, whose etror has already 
been many times demonstrated, let us observe that it has wrongly 
been believed that a decisive argument on this point can be found in 
the famous Aristotelean definition of man as a “political animal”. 
It is quite true that Aristotle affirms that the po/is in a certain sense 
comes before the individual; but it is also true that in another sense he 
affirms that the polis results from the union of families and that 
therefore its germ lies in individuality. This is not the place to discuss 
how these statements may be reconciled; it is much more important 
to note that Aristotle, notwithstanding his great genius, could not 
have a complete vision of the problem because he did not have the 
notion of the absolute value of the human person as such; this notion 
has been revealed by Christianity and has, found ever fresh confirma- 
tion in successive philosophical analyses. 

It is certainly true that man is by his nature social but this does not at 
all prove that the impulse towards society is the sole or the leading 
impulse of the human spirit, whose nature is, so to speak, exhausted 
therein. Properly regarded, the thesis that man is by his nature social 
rather proves the opposite, namely, that the impulse towards society 
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proceeds from, and has its basis in, the nature of the individual. 
Hobbes was of course mistaken when he maintained that egoism 
alone is innate in man, and that “ad societatem homo aptus non 
natura, sed disciplina, factus est”; but it is no less an error to treat the 
impulse towards society as a sort of deus ex machina and to forget 
amongst other things that within the human soul another essential 
element is the affirmation of itself. 

No matter how varied and numerous may be the forms of social 
relationships, they must all carry the imprint of the spirits from which 
they emanate; for, we repeat with Vico, “This civilized world certainly 
has been made by men, therefore its principles must be found within 
the nature of our human mind itself”. 

The progressive extension of human activity is naturally accom- 
panied by the development of social relationships; since the system 
which regulates these relationships has its centre in the state, we can 
easily understand the fact of common experience that the state tends 
to increase its functions by intervening ever more widely in all fields 
of human life. The interventions of the state always mean limitations 
of individual freedom of will, and therefore some authors have 
believed that we must accept as a law of history the gradual sacrifice 
of the individual on the altar of society. 

This thesis must however be definitely rejected, whether it is in- 
tended to describe an inescapable fatality or to indicate an ideal 
principle and categorical rule to which human actions, especially 
in the political field, ought to conform. It must above all else be 
observed that the state, if it is rationally and legitimately constituted, 
pre-supposes the natural rights of freedom and equality of all the 
individuals who are members and who, through the expression of 
their will, through legal channels, determine and direct its action. 
Furthermore although it is true that the state, as an organ of law, must 
give rules to all the relationships of life and thus of necessity, the more 
extensive and manifold such relationships become, the mote it 
extends its activity, yet in its activity (so far as it is legitimate) it can 
never abolish the respect due to human personality, inasmuch as this 
contains something which is irreducible and, we may even say, 
sacred. Therefore, if the state does not go beyond its bounds, indi- 
viduality develops and is strengthened with the development of the 
protecting state as its guardian. 

We must not overlook the fact that even in some states which have 
enshrined in their constitutions the principles of respect due to the 
natural rights of the person there often prevail tendencies in the 
opposite direction, and-there are imposed for pretended social reasons 
ever greater restrictions on individual freedom and initiative. Perhaps 
we are facing a phenomenon of involution or regression, which cannot 
surprise anyone who considers philosophically the history of mankind, 

in which periods of decay alternate with others of moral and civil 
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progress. It would at any rate be culpable blindness not to draw 
attention to the dangers which may derive from excessive social 
planning. Society has without doubt a value; but it is not the highest 
value. As has been pointed out by an eminent Spanish jurist, N. 
Alcal4-Zamora, “To convert society into a new collective laic idol is 
to establish a tyranny and a superstition”’. 

The excess of planning (which is seen especially in the plethora of 
laws which are continuously being passed to the detriment of certainty 
and stability in the juridical order itself) is derived also from the 
erroneous preconception that law can and should, by itself, regulate 
all human acts. The truth is that law (as has already been shown) is 
certainly necessary but is not sufficient for directing activity, since it 
marks only the limit ef what is permissible in the relationships 
between several subjects, and leaves undetermined what, within the 
limit of the pueiaibie, is a matter of duty for each of us. To deter- 
mine this is the proper function of morality; and is clearly of funda- 
mental importance both in itself and as a necessary completion of the 
law. We could say, in other words, that law represents only an 
ethical minimum, an expression which came into fashion through the 
works of some German writers who, however, merely reproduced 
a conception already expressed with the utmost clarity by Aquinas: 
“Human laws do not forbid all vices, from which the virtuous 
abstain, but only the more grievous vices . . . and chiefly those that 
ate to the hurt of others, without the prohibition of which human 
society could not be maintained”. (Summa Theologica, 1a 2ae Q. 96 
aft. 2) 

To distinguish between law and morality is not to deny that they 
have a common basis and a very close connection. There can be no 
contradiction between the one and the other, because both come from 
one and the same principle and consider under different aspects one 
and the same object. This, we trust, follows from the notions which 
we have set out above, and which can be summed up as follows. 

Morality has its temple in the conscience, and demands above all 
that the individual retite within himself as into a mystic solitude in 
order to listen to that “Celestial voice” which lives irrepressibly 
within us and which bears witness to us of our participation in a reality 
which transcends the ephemeral phenomena of physical existence. 
Correspondingly, law, in giving a norm to social relationships, must 
place as its first demand mutual — for that purest act through 
which the individual, raising himself beyond the world of sense, finds 
in himself the stamp of the eternal and the absolute, and accordingly 
asserts himself in his spiritual autonomy. 





ZEN BUDDHISM’ 
By 
A. N. MARLOW 


M.A. 
Lecturer in Latin, University of Manchester 


THE modern interest in Zen Buddhism is due almost entirely to the 
writings of Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, whom his countrymen regard as 
the greatest living authority on Buddhism. Born in 1869, Dr. Suzuki 
was professor of Buddhist philosophy at the Otani Buddhist College, 
Kyoto, until recently, and now at the age of 89 is still writing and 
lecturing on Zen. His marriage to an English-speaking wife must 
have increased his proficiency in the language, and his first book, a 
treatise on Mahayana Buddhism, was published in 1906. In 1927 
began a series of publications on Zen which has continued almost 
unbrokenly ever since: three volumes of Essays in Zen Buddhism, 
two books on the Lankavatara Sutra which is one of the principal 
texts of Zen, a most amusing manual on the training of the Zen monk, 
a study of Zen and its influence on Japanese culture, and since the war 
several books which attempt to relate Zen to wider themes: Living by 
Zen, Buddbist and Christian Mysticism, The Essence of Buddhism and 
others. Dr. Suzuki has only one thing to say and he has said it 
memorably and with delicate feeling in his first volume of essays; 
and even to say one thing is to destroy Zen. 

What is Zen? A Zen master would probably reply ‘T will not define 
it, because I wish you to understand it,’ or at least might echo the 
saying of Lao Tze, ‘He who speaks does not know; he who knows 
does not speak.’ The central experience about which so many words 
have been written recently seems to be a heightened awareness of the 
‘ glory and colour and power of the present moment, the beauty of the 
smallest object, the significance of the most ordinary action. In this 
it can claim to be truer than most sects to the original teaching of 
Buddha, namely that existence is an infinite series of momentary 
states so that each moment is a lifetime in itself, and so the truly 
enlightened man is he who suddenly becomes awate of this immense 
fulness of things that continually pass him by. So a man must live as 
fully as he can from moment to moment; so fully that he ceases to 
indulge in useless nostalgia for the past, for while it was here he lived 
it, and it cannot be recaptured even in memory. Perhaps a true Zen 
mastet would insist that there is no past, that everything is now. 

1A paper read to the Oriental Society of the University of Manchester. 
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Zen expresses itself in the seventeen-syllable poem, in the sumiye 
painting, in the “one-corner” style, which is limned speedily and 
irrevocably in quick-drying ink, so that no retouching is possible. 
Yet it proceeds from severe application and study. It despises books, 
but it demands of a student that he shall have mastered books 
and gone beyond them: it tells the painter to paint bamboos for ten 
yeats, to become a bamboo and by this means to achieve freedom and 
spontaneity. It gives a koam or cryptic statement to the novice and 
bids him concentrate all his being on it until he achieves an intolerable 
sense of suppression and pent-upness, a state in which sasori or sudden 
enlightenment will burst upon him. At intervals the pupil seeks an 
interview with the master, and if the conversation is unsatisfactory 
to the latter (that is, it would seem, if the novice attempts to talk 
rationally), the pupil is driven out and sometimes beaten or kicked. 
The sign of satori is that the conversation shall be completely unin- 
telligible, except presumably if you have the clue that satori gives you. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, trying to define the Absolute, said that 
though it was impossible to say what God is, it is possible to say what 
he is not. This @coroyia é&ropatixh, as it was called, would be one 
good approach to Zen, since those few who have written about it 
agree that it cannot be described—one way of putting it is that it is 
the ‘ah!’ of things. 

How exactly is one to become aware of this heightened intensity 
of living? Not, one imagines, by the ancient Chinese and Japanese 
methods, eloquent though Dr. Suzuki is in commenting on them. 
The discipline whereby the Zen aspirant concentrated his mind on 
some nonsensical saying such as ‘the sound of one hand clapping,” 
produces a kind of intense inward pressure that ultimately leads to a 
sensation of bursting into a wider field, into light from darkness; but 
this part of Zen discipline has been analysed by psychologists and 
there is nothing specifically religious or ethical, not to say Buddhist, 
about it; or, if there is, the way thereto seems strange and crazy to one 
brought up in a wholly different way of thought. 

Like most of the Mahayana sects, Zen traces its origin and growth 
back to experiences and sayings of early Buddhism and even of Buddha 
himself. It has two main doctrines or bases: that of sudden enlighten- 
ment and that of suaya or the Void. The first is the direct teaching of 
Buddha, who after years of asceticism and self-submergence found 
enlightenment suddenly and independently of any scriptural teaching, 
as he sat under the peepul tree after abandoning /apas or self-torture. 
Among the innumerable legends about Buddha’s subsequent teaching 
is one which depicts a Brahma Raja bringing a golden flower to him 
on the Mount P the Holy Vulture and requesting him to expound the 
secret of the doctrine. (A flower is of course the traditionally cour- 


1This is one of the stock answers to the traditional question, ““What was the motive of Buddha’s 
coming from the West?” 
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teous token of reverence in India between pupil and guru.) Buddha 
took the flower, held it aloft in silence, and the Brahmin smiled. 
Hence another cardinal tenet of the Zen school—transmission 
without words, or as they say ‘outside the scriptures’. This enigmatic 
smile, speaking volumes, has been rendered famous throughout the 
world by Buddhist ikons and statues, and the silence is typical of much 
of Buddha’s teaching—in fact there are points of doctrine on which 
his silence has led to disputes among scholars which are still in full 
force. Most scholars interpret Buddha’s silence as a tempering of the 
wind to the shorn lamb, much as the Johannine Jesus says to his 
disciples, ‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now’. 

This eloquent silence has had many consequences in the philosophy 
of Buddhism, from the nine-years’ wall gazing of Bodhidharma to the 
wordless sermons of some Zen abbots, and to koans like “Three 
bushels of flax’. It is sometimes forgotten that here as elsewhere the 
Upanishads have anticipated much that is ascribed to later thinking: 
The Kena Upanishad (ii. 3) says of the Atman, ‘It is unknown to those 
who know and known to those who do not know’. Lao-Tze did not 
know of this when he said ‘He who knows does not speak; he who 
speaks does not know’, but the particular kind of knowing or un- 
knowing that we associate with the Tao te Ching makes its appearance 
in the Upanishads and is indeed traceable in many, if not in most, 
mystical writings. It was not Buddha’s original intention to com- | 
municate his experience to anyone; he wished to remain contented in 
himself, had not Brahma Sahampati appeared before him and begged 
him not to leave the world forlorn. There has always been a sense 
of going beyond words in Indian and Chinese thought, and the Zen 
masters have carried this wordlessness to extreme lengths. 

The doctrine of sunya or the Void is at once very old and very new; 
it is this more than anything which attracts modern psychologists to 
Zen. It is here that we must consider the meaning of the word Zen; 
it is a Japanese corruption of the Chinese Ch’an, the Sanskrit dhyana, 
meaning meditation, and it is to the uttermost experience of illumina- 
tion that the word sanya relates—an intellectual concept that has 
grown out of a sense-experience. 

In trance one passes beyond all Drone to the threshold of the 
void which, say the Mahayana Buddhists, is the basis of all human 
experience. 

In what is known in Hinduism as samadhi the yogin passes beyond 
all the differences and contrasts of the mundane world, to where 
beyond these voices there is peace. Coming back to consciousness he 
tries to formulate his experience by saying that “There is neither being 
nor non-being nor both nor neither’, thus beginning that long process 
that has made the Indians the greatest adepts in the world at dissecting 
and analysing nothing. Strangely enough it was not the older, more 
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self-regarding school of Buddhism, the Hinayana or Lesser Vehicle, 
that carried this nihilism to extremes, but the Madhyamikas and 
§ Yogacaras, two sects of the Mahayana or Greater Vehicle, that side of 
Buddhism which spread over most of the East and which became the 
saviout-teligion known to the popular mind today. This develop- 
ment was largely due to one person, the daring and brilliant sceptic 
Nagarjuna, who was too exclusive an intellectual to be true to the 
spirit of Buddha but who is one of the most influential figures in the 
development of a system of thought under the mantle of Buddhism. 
There are two works dating from the first two or three centuries A.D. 
which form canonical texts of the Zen sect—for with typical paradox, 
although it despises books as so much lavatory-paper, yet Zen bases 
itself on particular Sutras. The first, the Prajfiaparamita Sutra of 
roughly A.D. 200, deals with the six perfections of a Bodhisattva 
B and particularly with the highest wisdom which is the doctrine of 

sunya. Nagarjuna made an abridged edition of it to expound his 

doctrine, which is called Madhyamika or the Middle Way beckinie of 


its avoidance of any absolute standpoint. The sutra of the Yogacara 
school is the Lankavatara Sutra, or the journey to Lanka or Ceylon, 
and it professes the same nihilism as the other: “When we come 
rationally to examine things, we cannot ascertain the nature of any- 
thing: hence all things must be declared to be inexplicable and devoid 


of any assignable nature or character’ (including, as a sceptical 
colleague pointed out, this statement). The Lankavatara Sutra, or 
much of it, is incomprehensible even to Oriental scholars themselves, 
but it teaches mentalism and the particular suddenness of enlighten- 
ment that we associate with Zen. 

This doctrine of saya appeals immensely to modern psychologists 
because they have for years been pursuing 

Something I can never find, 
Something lying on the ground 
' At the bottom of my mind. 

and now they profess to have burrowed below even that last thing 
and to have found nothing underneath. Hubert Benoit, in The 
Supreme Doctrine, sees in my reaction to every circumstance a conflict 
between my being and my nullity; everyone is born with the know- 
ledge or conviction that the universe is his and he made it, and pain and 
iene are the victory of the negating, destroying forces over the 
would-be dictator within; it is as simple as that, though Benoit’s book 
is anything but simple. The cure for this conflict is to let go, to accept 
nullity or rather to leave the standpoint at which being and nullity 
have meaning; then one will see immensities in a blade of grass, every 
moment will be a year and evety year a moment; and that is Zen. 

There is a third, and that perhaps the most important, ingredient 
of Zen, namely Tao. This peculiarly Chinese concept goes of course 

1H. Benoit, The Supreme Doctrine (English translation, London 1955). 
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right back to prehistoric times and is found in its primitive, magical 
form in the I Ching or Book of Changes, a book which lies at the very § 
foundation of Chinese life and culture. As it emerges with Lao Tze 
and Chuang Tze in the sixth century B.C. and later, Tao seems to 
denote the mysterious universal force and unconscious wisdom that 
works best when not interfered with. 

Ethically Tao is translated by Lao Tze as kindly inactivity according 
to the nature of things. “By inactivity there is nothing that cannot be 
achieved’. 

When the superior man hears of the Tao, 
he does his best to practise it. 
When the middling man hears of the Tao, 
he sometimes keeps it and sometimes loses it. 
When the inferior man hears of the Tao, 
he will laugh aloud at it. 
If he did not laugh, it would not be the Tao. 

Japanese Zen has become much involved with physical disciplines, 
such as that of the swordsman, or judo, or archery and the like. 
Much of what in these disciplines is called Zen is pure Tao. Judo, 
in which one brings one’s opponent to the ground by unexpectedly 
giving way, is considered by the Japanese themselves as Zen in action. 

Bodhidharma, or Ta-mo as the Chinese call him, a great exponent 
of the combination of effort and emptiness, is reckoned to be the 
twenty-eighth patriarch of Mahayana Buddhism, and came to China 
from India in 520 A.D.—the actual birthday of Zen. Of course he 
was not by several centuries the first Buddhist in China—indeed the 
very Sutra, the Lankavatara, which he is supposed to have handed to 
his disciple Hui-k’e was known there in at least two translations 
already.! In fact, the Mahayana seems to have been settled in China 
long enough to have aroused the resentment of the practical, family- 
loving Chinese at the vagrant irresponsibility of the monks. Bodhid- 
harma’s special message was abruptness of enlightenment, complete 
scepticism and despising of all texts; there is a stanza attributed to him, 
ot at least summing up his teaching: 

A special transmission outside the Scriptures; 
No dependence upon words and letters; 
Direct pointing to the soul of man; 

Seeing into one’s own nature. 

This same Bodhidharma is supposed to have sat for nine years 
facing a wall (this ‘wall-meditation’ is a tradition in the history of 
Zen), and then to have departed over the mountains and out of 
history, one sandal on his head. Some scholars, including Hu-Shih, 
have doubted whether Bodhidharma ever existed, but one is merely 
reminded of the eccentric school headed by Bruno Bauer who doubted 


the existence of Jesus. 
\Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra (1930), pp. 4 ff. See also Christmas Humphreys, 
Zen Buddhism (1949), pp. 24-42. 
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The most important figure in Chinese Zen was the sixth Chinese 
§ patriarch, Hui-neng or Wei-lang, a strong commanding figure emerg- 
ing from the dragon-haunted mists of the Chinese mountains. He 
appears first in the lowly form of a labourer at the Yellow Plum 
monastery, pounding rice for the brethren. Here to begin with is 
a situation full of Zen. ‘How marvellous this, and how miraculous! 
I draw water, I carry fuel’—such is Zen doctrine, to go on living 
one’s ordinary life without the remotest thought of Buddhahood and 
it is the proud claim of Zen monks that ‘a day of no work is a day of 
no eating’ and that manual labour is undertaken, not as a bodily 
penance, but as the surest way to safori or enlightenment. Hui-neng, 
though no scholar, strides on to the centte of the stage in a most 
dramatic way. The most accomplished scholar of the Yellow Plum 
monastery, Shen-hsiu, was ambitious to become the successor of the 
abbot Hung-jen, and composed a stanza to show his complete grasp 
of the religion: 
This body is the Bodhi-tree, 
The soul is like a mirror bright; 
Take heed to keep it always clean, 
And let not dust collect on it. 
These lines greatly impressed the other monks, but the next 
morning they found another stanza written alongside: 
The body is not like the tree, 
The mirror bright is nowhere shining; 
As there is nothing from the first, 
Where can the dust collect itself? 


Hung-jen instantly recognized the far greater penetration and power 
of this lowly sceptic and designated Hui-neng as his successor. And 
indeed Hui-neng stands before us as the most masculine intellect 
produced by Zen and one of the most radical thinkers of ancient 
China. All his sayings have this arrowy swiftness and penetration, 
akin to that of Nagarjuna. 

Hui-neng and Shen-hsiu are the reputed founders of the two 
divergent schools of Chan Buddhism known as the Northern and 
Southern schools. The Southern school continued to interpret 
Buddha’s meditation as a physical discipline the aim of which was to 
tender the mind tranquil and unruffled as a mirror to reflect reality. 
Hui-neng poured scorn on what he considered a useless and time- 
wasting antic, since the Buddha nature is in us all the time and needs 
no posturing for its attainment. ‘What is your original face before 
you were born?’ was his favourite question; in other words, what is 
your real nature? It is this Buddha-nature—do not interfere with it. 
The ‘Sutra of Wei-lang’ (i.e. Hui-neng), the only Sutra spoken by a 
native of China, is a very interesting document in which he expounds 
at some length this doctrine of No-Mind, that is of non-interference 
with the Buddha witness: 
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Bodhi is to be found within our own mind, 

And thete is no necessity to look for mysticism from. without. 
Hearers of this stanza who put its teaching into actual practice 
Will find paradise in their very presence.! 

Hui-neng appointed no successor, and the subsequent history of 
Zen in China is the freezing into traditional forms of the outward 
mannerisms and trappings of Zen—the establishment of the Zendo 
or Meditation Hall with its monkish discipline so like yet unlike that 
of the West, the perfection of the technique of Aoans or dark sayings, 
the recognition of satori or sudden enlightenment as the ultimate 
experience. Individual masters such as Lin-chi and Tai-hui left their 
mark, but none have the calibre and authority of Hui-neng. 

Zen is a monkish discipline, and in this it remains true to the spirit 
of Buddhism. In The Training of a Zen Buddhist Monk? Dr. Suzuki § 
has given us one of the most charming, indeed to my mind quite the 
most charming, of all his books—a description of the life of a Zen 
monk, with delightful illustrations by Zenchu Sato. The chapters 
of the book show how practical detail is wedded to symbolism and 
ethical significance: Initiation, Life of Humility, Life of Labour, Life 
of Service, Life of Prayer and Gratitude, Life of Meditation. One 
could do much worse than begin one’s study of Zen with this little 
book, so full of whimsical humour and so compassionate. In my 
experience this is the book above all of Suzuki’s that stays unforget- 
tably in the mind. 

At the very beginning of the book we are reminded that labour- 
expending, as opposed to labour-saving, is encouraged, that the main 
note of the Zendo life is a grim earnestness (there is an eloquent passage 
in another bock of Suzuki’s on the theme of the necessity of wandering, 
of going over ground with one’s two feet, in order to know it, and of 
the bad effect of modern means of transport on the soul). The novice 
must approach his chosen monastery on foot, and the longer his 
pilgrimage the better. His possessions must of course be cut to the 
minimum, and with typically Chinese quaintness of precision, are 
catried in a papier-mache box of ‘about 10 x 10 x 34 inches’. Upon 
attival at the monastery he will be refused entry at first to test his 
persistence (Dr. Suzuki leads us to believe that this is becoming more 
ot less of a token refusal, much as the Speaker of the House of 
Commons must show a token reluctance on being appointed to his 
high office), He must be prepared to sit motionless in an anteroom 
for a whole day, if need be, or to endure being forcibly removed from 
the premises; but after a fairly lengthy experience of waiting he is 
admitted, his name is called out by a head monk who acts as a kind 
of usher and he at once takes up his new life. 

The basic pattern of the monkish life is much the same everywhere. 


The rising is early, at about 4.30 a.m. in summer and 5.30 in winter— 


1The Sutra of Wei Lang (tr. Wong Mou Lam, London, 1953), p. 45. 
2Suzuki, The Training of a Zen ist Monk (Kyoto, 1934). 
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there is no midnight worship in Zen, in fact no worship at all, but the 
austerity of the discipline is the same as the Christian—and the morn- 
ing is spent in hard work in garden or field, except that on certain 
days there are begging processions in the nearest town or city; this 
goes right back to the example of Buddha himself, who, as Oldenberg 
reminds us, at the height of his fame, when kings and princes bowed 
before him and vied with one another to do him honour, was to be 
seen daily going his begging round, standing silently in the gutter to 
accept whatever scraps should be flung into his bowl. 

No matter what theme Dr. Suzuki develops—ethics, metaphysics, 
psychology—his argument always leads up to a string of anec- 
dotes, which seem thin’ and inconsequential, letting the Western 
reader down with a bump just at the point where the peak of the 
argument should come. dei yet the satori to which they lead is the 
cote of Zen—without satori there is no Zen, as Suzuki says. It 
seems to me that what the £oan is designed to do is to drive away all 
conceptual thought and direct it to a cul-de-sac, so that what is left 
over is the true Buddha-mind. It is only from Alan Watts, not from 
Suzuki, that we learn that Aoans ate graduated, and that the student 
must successfully solve nearly two thousand of them before he is 
considered a full Zen adept. Indeed, it seems that instruction in Zen 
is something quite as esoteric as anything we hear of in Brahmanism. 
There is, too, the idea implicit in Buddhism from the very beginning, 
that correct statements, not merely about the great mysteries but about 
the ordinary phenomena of existence, cannot be made in human 
language.! 

In Japan Zen is one, though probably the most influential, of at 
least a dozen sects of Buddhism, most fascinatingly dealt with by 
Steinilber-Oberlin in his Buddhist Sects of Japan, published in 1938. 
Mahayana Buddhism reached Japan in the 6th century from Korea, 
and joined forces with the national Shinto religion, a primitive form 
of animistic polytheism in which ethics played hardly any part. It 
was in the twelfth century that Japanese monks journeyed to China 
en masse to, study Chinese culture and Zen was one of the things they 
brought back. Japanese literature is for the most part heavily depen- 
dent on Chinese, but Zen has a thoroughly Japanese flavour, and is 
associated first with the monk Myoan Eisai (1141—1215). It is said 
that Zen monks introduced tea to Japan. The second great sect of 
Japanese Buddhism also sprang into existence at this time, the Jodo 
ot Amida, taught first by Genku and then by Shinran, who like Karl 
Barth regatded God or rather Buddha as the ‘whoily other’ who 
could not be propitiated by good works or merit, but by childlike 
dependence and by endlessly repeating the holy name, Namo Amida 
Butsu. In the course of its development the Mahayana had become 
increasingly popular; Buddha himself had become a saviour who 

1See Sir Charles Eliot, Japanese Buddbism (London, 1935), p. 43. 
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refused to entet nirvana, but stayed in the world in order to transfer 
his merit to others; there were innumerable Bodhisattvas or men on 
their way to become Buddhas, who could help and protect the poor 
mortal who prayed to them. Amida Buddhism is an outrage on the 
original teaching of Buddha, but today at least two-fifths of the 
population of Japan are of this faith. 
The monk Nichiren (1222-82), who had a tremendous influence, 
condemned Zen and Amida Buddhism as damnable heresies and 
reached a kind of pantheism in which even plants and stones could 
ase Buddhas, but he combined this with world- and life-negation 
in a way that seems to stultify his own theories. 
The twelfth to the seventeenth centuries are sometimes called the 


Dark Ages of Japanese history, but they are mainly responsible for } 
the pane of the influence of Zen. The samurai, the swordsmen who | 
tule 


Japan, took up Zen and applied it to their swordsmanship, or 
at least they took up the doctrine of ‘going straight-aheadness’. 
The Japanese sword is, of course, two-handed, and the samurai had no 
shield, so the slightest hesitation meant death. Takuan wrote a 
treatise on swordsmanship which he called Treatise on Immovabk 
Intelligence in which he related the swordsman’s movements to the 
“No-Mindedness’ which had become a special mark of Zen. 

This underlies such peripheral activities as the cha-no-yu or tea 
ceremony (as Alan Watts says, if Christianity is wine and Islam coffee, 
Buddhism is certainly tea). The Zen concept behind the tea-ceremony 
is that of the void, sunya. A few swordsmen (for it was among them 
that the custom arose) would meet in a barely-furnished room to 
make tea; everything in the surroundings conformed to a certain 
pattern; there were straw mats, a shrine in an alcove, a kettle simmer- 
ing over a fire; the tea caddy would be of a certain shape, and the cult 
of the caddy reached great heights in mediaeval Japan. Especially 
prized was the happy accident: one tea-master broke his caddy and 
had it repaired in such a way that the cracks rendered it priceless. 
While sipping the tea there was conversation, spontaneous or none at 
all. All were agreed to fall silent to listen to the simmering kettle, 
and most tea-rooms had a tiny garden in the Japanese style which 
contrives to hint at infinity by the use of a few materials allowed to 
exist in a natural-looking but carefully-arranged setting: a stone of 
red the right shape, a few square feet of raked sand, falling leaves 
left to lie. 

As their own interpretation of the Mahiay4nist sanya, the Japanese 
developed in art the ideas of sabi or insufficiency and wabi or loneliness.! 
All art, indeed all true living must convey this sense of insufficiency 
or loneliness in the face of nature, or rather a sense of the emptiness 
in which we live. 

This comes out in the one-corner style of art and the haiku ot 


1See Suzuki, Zen Buddbism and its Influence on Japanese Culture, pp. 122 ff. 
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seventeen-syllable poem, if poem be not too grand a word, of which 
| the great exponent was Basho (1643-94), a vagabond of the most 
exquisite sensibility. One or two examples will show even in trans- 
lation what is meant by the one-corner style. 

By a little kitten 

Sniffed at, 

Creeps the slug unconcerned. 

“Yes, yes’ I answered, 

But someone still knocked 

On the snow-mantled gate. 


A brushwood gate, 
And for a lock 

This snail. 

The stream hides itself 
In the grasses 

Of departing autumn. 


To sum up; Zen Buddhism holds to Buddha’s original teaching of 
sudden enlightenment, and believes in the d/aya or receptacle-self, the 
‘Tt’? which we encounter in swordsmanship and archery. It is also 
much influenced by Tao, which believes in letting this d/aya manifest 
itself by kindly inactivity. Since kindly inactivity is not always con- 
ducive to sudden illumination we have the strenuous mental discip- 


lines of the Zen masters, initiated by Bodhidharma, and which ate as 
truly Buddhist as any part of Zen. The Chinese contributed their 
practical outlook and the Japanese their exquisite sensibility and 
perfected muscular science, and the result is something which appeals, 
fot how long one cannot tell, to modern poets and psychologists, 
though not so much to philosophers. ‘When you work, work and 
when you sleep, sleep; above all, don’t wobble.’ 
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WoRLD-PEACE, tolerance and mutual understanding are very much in 
the air today—that is, in the air of discussion and conference rooms— 
and everybody is supposed to contribute something to the tealization 
of these admirable aims. Among those called upon to make a very 
rn contribution to this end are the great religions of the world. 


reading and hearing the many pronouncements on the subject one 
frequently gains the impression that a world torn by hatred, dissen- 
sion, mutual suspicion and all sorts of ugly passions merely needed 
the sweet light of religion and an outpouring of its spirit of gentle 
wisdom and tolerance in order to be put back safely on the road to 
sanity and genuine human progress. Somehow, it is suggested, even 
the villains of the piece such as politicians, financiers and party-bosses 
would become harmless once the religions succeeded in their joint 
appeal to the mass of ordinary human beings. 

Now the extent to which the various religions can actually make a 
contribution to tolerance and mutual understanding (based, as the 
latter has to be, on mutual respect) is for their respective theologians 
to decide. Nobody has a right to prescribe to a religion whether it 
should welcome other religions as different and equally legitimate ways 
to the same “ultimate reality” or whether it should not rather declare 
a Holy War against them. Certainly the professional student of 
religion had better not trespass on the theologian’s ground, though, 
looking at the matter from his own point of view, he may want to 
examine the immanent possibilities of the different religions in that 
respect. It does not really matter whether this examination is con- 
ducted in terms of the history of ideas, value-systems, relationship- 
dis Ctioet eel Oucidane-—S Coobary of Cabeur Eahatige” bid in Toke fovea Sepa 


2-4, 1958, under the auspices of UN and in conjunction with the 9th International Congress 
for the History of Religions. 
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patterns or any other historical, sociological or philosophical frame- 
work. In any case the student of religion will find that in the main the 
urge for a broader attitude is no religious phenomenon (in the strict 
sense) at all, but the fruit of liberal humanism triumphant—in fact, 
triumphant to such a degree that even essentially illiberal religions 
have absorbed its values and are trying to come to terms with them. 
After all, the idea that liberalism and mutual understanding, or even 
bare peaceful co-existence, are good and desirable is not necessarily 
and inherently religious. As a matter of fact it would appear that the 
most urgent task of some religions was not so much the proclamation 
of the gospel of tolerance but, more humbly, the simple but deter- 
mined effort to undo at least some of the effects of the hate and pride 
and spiritual arrogance which they themselves have fostered and 
bequeathed even to non-teligious, secularist cultures. 

There is, however, one curious cultural phenomenon that tries to 
steet an uneasy middle course between religion and humanism: this 
is their hybrid offspring known as Comparative Religion! or, to give 
it its baptismal name, Redigionswissenschaft. By virtue of its contents, 
it lives and moves and has its being in the sphere of the holy, the 
transcendent, the supernatural, the spiritual, the numinous etc. By 
vittue of its form, i.e. its approach, methodology and general orien- 
tation, it is a manifestation of the humanistic, scientific spirit. If it 
suffers from the ambiguities of its strange position, it also enjoys their 
unique possibilities. 

Inevitably Comparative Religion too is being mobilized to serve 
the noble cause of mutual understanding and even of co-operation 
between religions.?, Without wishing to be unfair to the increasingly 
vocal tendency to supply an ethos to the comparative study of religions, 
it may, I think, be said that Comparative Religion is now being made 
to setve the ideals of liberal humanism precisely as theology used to 
serve the life of religion. There is no need to justify here the well- 
known observation’ that the emergence of the modern comparative 
study of religions is symptomatic of a shift from theology to anthro- 
pology, i.e. from religion to humanism. In the circumstances it 
might be helpful to look somewhat more closely at the nature of 
Comparative Religion and to examine its suitability for the task which 
it is supposed to perform. 

Mention has just been made of the “modern” comparative study of 
teligions and this, of course, is as much as saying that studies of sorts 
in Compatative Religion were in existence before the so-called modern 


1Cf. my article “Revelation, Natural Theology and Comparative Religion” in The Hibbert 
Journal LV (1957), p. 278 ff. 

2Thus Rudole , whose The Idea of the Holy is one of the undisputed classics of Comparative 
Religion, founded a Religiése Menschheitsbund whose aim was not the unification of all reli but 
their co-operation in the sphere of common (moral, social, etc.) ideals and values. Cf. also Fried- 
rich Heiler’s atticle “Die Religionsgeschichte als Wegner fiir die Zusammenarbeit der 
Religionen”’, Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1953, no. 12 and in The Hibbert Journal LI1 (1954), p. 107. 

3Cf. the article quoted n. fig. 1., pp. 283-4. 
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period. As a matter of fact Comparative Religion has been a far from 
negligible subject in that wide and variegated complex of disciplines 
that makes up theology. Within the framework of theology it was 
known as Apologetics. There are various types of it (e.g. polemics 
against other teligions; their interpretation as sheer folly or depravity 
or—alternatively—in terms of natural religion or as praeparatio 
evangelica), and no doubt apologetics is an honourable and, within its 
own context, legitimate pursuit. In its modern dress, however, 
Comparative Religion does not (or at least should not) start from any 
religion in particular, though, of course, the comparative teligionist 
will in fact start on his enquiries from a particular religion. But the 
religion from which he starts is not the one he professes (if any), but 
the one he happens to specialize in. As an independent science 
Comparative Religion is by definition a matter of “understanding” in 
the sense in which the German philosophers since Dilthey described 
Verstehen as the specific method of the Humanities or Geisteswis- 
senschaften.. “Understanding” is the business of the compatative 
religionist to the extent that he desires to do more than metely collect 
archaeological, historical and philological facts. For, as the late 
G. van der Leeuw used to say, if you want to collect facts you’d better 
collect stamps. The formal and methodological implications of 
“understanding”, especially as applied to the study of religions, have 
been worked out by van der Leeuw and others,? and the type of study 
connected with it is known by the name of Phenomenology of 
Religion. It is obvious that a branch of studies whose methodological 
ptesupposition is Verstehen, viz. “understanding” ot comprehension, 
should be clear about the distinction between “understanding” and 
“mutual understanding”. 

Real “comprehension” is always more than an external relation to 
an object of knowledge. If there is any difference between the 
physicist’s description of the behaviour of a falling (i.e. gravitating) 
apple or comet and the discussion by a student of the “human”’, i.e. 
anthropological, sciences of, say, patterns of suicide or reactions to 
the “numinous”, then it can only be this: the latter always requires 
the “experiencing” of the phenomenon studied, in order to com- 
ptehend its structute and essence. In van der Leeuw’s words, it 
requites the “insertion of the phenomenon into our own life”. This is 
easier said than done, but then, one humanity rather than one world 
seems to be the tacit assumption of the whole risky business of 
“understanding”. Only because we have given our assent to the 
Roman poet and believe, in principle at least, that nothing human is 


1Cf. also J. Wach, Das Verstehen (3 vols.), 1926-33. 

2The most important names after Dilthey in the devel t of the theory of Versteben are 
those of Jaspers and Spranger. To these should be added F. Sierksma’s thoughtful study 
Phaenomenologie der Religie en Complexe revs ae 1950. A short and convenient statement of 
oe i + 3 applied Saad oF Realigh R ae y now also be found ek agi Wach’s 
posthumous imparative Study o igions (ed. . M. Kitagawa, 1958), » te 

3Cf. G. van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation: A Study in Phenomenology, 1938. 
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a priori alien to us (though it may be so as a result of particular 
cultural factors) can we in actual fact try to understand other human 
beings, their cultures and religions. In this respect Comparative 
Religion is like every other anthropological study, only more so. 

If this is true, then there can be no question of “mutual” under- 
standing. The phenomenologist is the subject and the religious 
phenomenon is the object in this process. However, since religion 
appeats to be concerned with the “total man” and his ultimate orien- 
tations, therefore the real object of phenomenological comprehension 
is the other man as a whole, his culture, and the configuration of 
patterns and symbols in which his particular variation of humanity 
expresses itself, both in everyday life and at the limits of his existence 
where he looks into the face of the unknown, of God, the Beyond or 
—Nothingness. This scholarly pursuit is as far removed from mete 
fact-collecting as it is from mere “empathy”, undisciplined intuition 
and the like. It is an attempt to look first at the other fellow’s shoes 
and then at his feet, continuing to do so until we somehow “see” how 
he stands in his shoes and how they fit his feet—and perhaps also 
where they pinch. This demands a fair amount of disciplined imagina- 
tion, the capacity, as it were, to step ourselves into the other fellow’s 
shoes; and this again, as everyone realizes, also implies the capacity 
to take our own shoes off first. Unlike the theologian, the Comparative 
Religionist never forgets the fact that the shoes with which we tread 
ate not the earth on which we tread, and on the latter he does not feel 
called upon to make any pronouncements. 

This reserve, which places our field of enquiry “between brackets” 
as it were, is technically known as the phenomenological epoche; it 
constitutes an adamant refusal to discuss that which is “behind” or 
“above” the phenomena studied, let alone their metaphysical “truth” 
ot “value”. It is, in Max Scheler’s words, nothing but the speci- 
fically human capacity to say “No” to reality, to confront it—and by 
confronting also understand it. Here we seem to have come to the 
most crucial point of all. For the capacity to say “No” and to confront 
also applies to man with regard to himself. He does in fact—within 
limits—practise Baton von Munchhausen’s famous trick: as an object 
to himself he can place himself “between brackets”, practise epoche 
and, instead of being bound and gagged as it were by his being, 
actually insert himself, as a phenomenon, into his own life. Psy- 
chology is the scientific expression, or perhaps we should say scientific 
exploitation, of this cleavage in our make-up which enables us to be 
ourselves and strangers to ourselves at the same time. There is no 
end.to the mysterious possibilities of this subject-object duality within 
ourselves, expressed perhaps in its extremest form in the famous 
story of the lady who remarked that she could feel malicious joy at her 
own misfortune. Man can enter upon a “dialogue” with himself, and 
he may want and try to understand himself. Perhaps in the long run 
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all genuinely anthropological studies (sociology, psychology, history, 
comparative religion, etc.) may turn out to be so many differently 
conceived methods to arrive at an understanding of ourselves. The 
effort to understand our own individual selves or our culture is as 
much and as little “mutual” as is the similar attempt to understand 
others. By comprehending the object of his studies, in casu the most 
comprehensive human structures, the student of religion is driven to 
comprehend also himself—not only in the sense that nothing human 
is or should be foreign to him, but more particularly in the sense that, 
viewing his own pattern of humanity as one among others, he is 
bound to approach it with the same mixture of “experience” ( Er/eber) 
and detachment that makes for understanding generally. 

And now, of course, the cat is out of the bag. Comparative Religion 
implies some measure of relativism. Not necessarily a commitment to 
relativism as a philosophy or as a new kind of “absolute” as it were. 
But certainly there is a kind of what we might term “methodological 
relativism” without which Comparative Religion is nothing but 
apologetics in disguise. This methodological relativism—telativism 
“between brackets”, if we want to use the phenomenological jatgon— 
should be possible to every setious student, whatever his ultimate 
personal commitments. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that methodological relativism 
can be kept in a waterproof and padded cell, with its venomous teeth 
extracted by the magic of phenomenological epoche. I think that no 
student of religion can emerge from his pursuits without having 
changed himself as a result of the double understanding implicit in 
his studies. It is this personal change, and not his scholarly activity 
as such, which is of relevance to the central theme of this article. For 
it is a result, though not of the essence, of such study of religious 
phenomena to make the student himself more fit for mutual under- 
standing on the interhuman level. Whereas the adherents of some of 
the existing religions have to wrestle with themselves before they can 
ptomote mote genuine comprehension of their fellow-beings, the 
international brotherhood of historians of religion seems to me to be 
a possible vanguard of the movement for true, informed and essential 
understanding. Students of religion cannot, by definition, preach 
mutual understanding because, as phenomenologists, they are neither 
Greek nor Jew, neither Buddhist nor Muslim, neither Shamanist nor 
Head-hunter. If they speak of mutual understanding then they do so 
as protagonists of a certain ideology (i.e. of tolerance, charity, liber- 
alism etc.) but not as students of religion. Of course “comprehen- 
sion” by itself is a purely academic virtue and as such in a way sterile. 
And that is what it ought to be; it would be disastrous for scholarship 
if it were otherwise. If the tree is to be known by its fruits, then 
monographs advancing our present state of scholarship are the only 
legitimate fruit of the tree of Comparative Religion. We are in duty 
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bound to understand the religious side of head-hunting ort can- 
nibalism no less than the eightfold path of the Buddha or.the Athana- 
sian Creed. I am not sure that I know which is more difficult to 
“understand”, but any difficulty encountered in this way merely 
presents a challenge to our fitness to study religions. I suppose that 
most of us feel that even the most sympathetic phenomenological 
effort to comprehend, on the basis of nullum cannibalismum a me 
alienum puto, in no wise entails practical tolerance let alone encourage- 
ment. There is, as I can see it, neither room nor justification, for an 
“Applied Comparative Religion”. 7 

Nevertheless, as representatives of that species of the human genus 
that has made “understanding” its profession, students of religion 
have certainly an immense—albeit indirect—contribution to make to 
the formation of that spirit of sympathy and tolerant understanding 
on which so much of humanity’s weal and woe seems to depend. For 
comprehension, as practised in the study of religions, has its reper- 
cussions on the life of religion itself. As human beings we all have our 
ultimate commitments, ideals, values, ptejudices or whatever else we 
choose to call them. But the study of religions makes us face them 
differently. It fosters identification in detachment and detachment in 
identification. And it teaches us another important lesson that seems 
to be often forgotten by those who want to improve the state of the 
wotld with the help of religion: that in spite of its significance and 
sweep, religion is only one factor among the many on which the life 
of society and the survival of humanity depend. 
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HISTORY 
IN PAULINE THOUGHT 
By 
THE REV. C. B. ARMSTRONG 


M.A., B.D. 


Canon of Worcester 


THE prominence given in recent theological discussions to various 
conceptions of history may well be clarified by a study of what the 
term ‘history’ meant to early Christian writers. This has been under- 
taken by the Dean of Worcester in his Bampton Lectures on Early 
Christian Interpretations of History. But as the N.T. writings are not 
included in that survey, it seems worth while to reexamine the problem 
as it presents itself obscurely in the thought of St. Paul, and particu- 
larly so because, as I believe, the result may be to rescue him, in some 
measure, from Existentialist theologians. 

Obscurely indeed! For at first you find, in the Epistles which are 
definitely his, a confused jumble of history, anthropology and theology 
most daunting to the would-be elucidator. There is little use in culling 
from a lexicon his uses of chronos, aion, to mellon and such terms and 
endeavouring to collate them systematically. You only make a 
collection of puzzles; the approach to understanding must be more 
fundamental. One has to try to think as he was thinking, and to 
discover whether there was any basic attitude which gives character 
to his thought throughout. 

So one must first examine the Pharisaic preconceptions with which 
he entered on the sudden revelation of the glorified Christ which 
changed him from persecutor to apostle. Of history as it is generally 
conceived—that is of the selection and interpretation of well authen- 
ticated facts, and their presentation by historical imagination in a 
persuasive sequence of causal relatedness—St. Paul has no conception. 
There is no evidence that his interest in the past was not completely 
satisfied by the Old Testament, or rather the Septuagint. His Pharisaic 
birth and rabbinic upbringing precluded much breadth of education. 
Though born and bred up at Tarsus, his knowledge of Hellenistic 
culture is that of a boy,—the games, the army, and the life of a 
provincial town. His thought, though profound, shows little acquain- 


1The substance of this article was communicated to the Erasmus Society of Exeter University 
in December 1958. 
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tance with philosophy: his vivid and rhetorical style springs from 
personality rather than from training. : 

One must not therefore overemphasize the Greek elements in his 
upbringing. It was essentially Jewish, and the scriptures were his 
history books. How then does he regard them? Not so much as 
history: rather as an anthropological drama. History is the story of 
God’s relation to man: its two main themes are the purpose of God 
and the perversity of man. Man falls in Adam, and sin, a quasi- 
personal power, enters on the scene with death as its attendant 
consequence. Man continues to sin. God intervenes frequently, in 
calling Abraham, in raising up Moses the deliverer and law-giver, in 
creating the Jewish nation, in punishing its iniquities, in warning it 
through the prophets, and in establishing the law and the priesthood. 
Human perversity thwarts, but never defeats, God’s purpose. The 
frustrations of his will by Israel’s wickedness are met by fresh disposi- 
tions: and yet all through the chequered history of Judaism a divine 
plan has been working, a plan never to be realized by the Jews them- 
selves, but revealed to Paul as consummated by the coming of Christ 
to 2 ge of both Jew and Gentile (cf. Eph. iii. 5, 9, Col. i. 25-27 
et alibi.). 

Thus History is seen as under God, and man as under sin. There are 
two preliminary stages. From Adam to Moses sin has entered and 
taken possession of man, and reigned with its consequence death: 
man is not, however, fully conscious of his state of subjection, and sins 
blindly, almost, as it seems, necessarily. During this act God estab- 
lishes a covenant relationship with Abraham and his seed which 
Abraham accepts in faith. JHVH is to be his God, and his seed will be 
God’s people, and a blessing will come to all nations through them, 
because of his faith. In the second stage the covenant is renewed 
and made explicit to Israel through Moses the divine lawgiver. Sin 
now becomes conscious transgression of God’s law of righteousness 
—a breaking of the covenant. Israel continues to transgress: God 
punishes, admonishes through the prophets, preserves through great 
tribulations, and finally settles a remnant as a theocracy living by the 
law. All the emphasis is finally on salvation by obedience to the law, 
and in this thought-content St. Paul is brought up “at the feet of 
Gamaliel”. His main interest is in personal righteousness and personal 
salvation: but personal to him is not individual. It is not that he sees 
in Israel nothing but Ais own spiritual history, though this has been 
suggested. He impersonates Israel as the Psalmist and the Prophets 
do so often. He views the objective race-history as the spiritual 
soul-history of the chosen people; and understands it through his own 
spiritual experience. Before the Law Israel was under sin sub- 
consciously: after the Law sin is made explicit, and the sinfulness of 
the personalized Israel becomes conscious. The law, far from being 
the means of the salvation of the chosen people or person, has become 
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its accuser. Meanwhile the Gentiles are under sin also—the Jew in 
Paul takes this for granted and explains it by failure to discern God 
by Natural Theology. So Jew and Gentile alike are under sin. “By 
the law is the knowledge of sin.” (Rom. iii. 20.) “The law entered that 
sin might abound.” (Rom. v. 20.) “I had not known sin but by the 
law, nor lust except the law had said thou shalt not covet.” (Rom. vii. 7.) 

This was, of course, a reversal of the Pharisaic attitude to the law. 
To the Pharisees the Law is their privilege; they alone are under 
tighteousness. And of course it was caused by St. Paul’s own convic- 
tion that before his conversion his life had been utterly misdirected 
and sinful: the agonizing struggle which preceded this conviction 
appears particularly in the Epistle to the Romans. The Gentiles were 
sinners. Yes, of course. But the Jews, the Pharisees, striving single- 
mindedly for the only righteousness that God had given them to see, 
how wete they sinners? Because, St. Paul realizes, the very best of 
them had failed, and their failure culminated in the rejection of Christ. 
Here his own experience is read into theirs. Had not he, brought up 
in their strictest set, devoured by his zeal, been misguided into a cruel 
persecution of those whom his conversion showed to have been the true 
people of God, the Christians? Israel, thinks St. Paul, impersonating 
in his people his own experience, has been utterly wrong: ‘under sin’ 
no less than the despised Gentiles, because the light of their law had 
not prevented them from failing to recognize their Messiah when he 
came, and from crucifying him. 

The blinding revelation of Christ as the Messiah, the divine Son of 
God, completely reversed St. Paul’s life and thought. But he carried 
with him into his new outlook a certain heritage of his Jewish think- 
ing; to his new insights the history of his race became as it were his 
personal history or at any rate anthropological. The collective race- 
consciousness of Judaism remained in his thinking. Israel historically 
had failed to see its Messiah because it was blinded by pride and 

expectations of wordly triumph. Paul personally had failed to see his 
saviour, blinded also by pride and legalistic righteousness. The 
ilhumination of Christ brought light in all directions. But notably 
the divine Christ brought a true interpretation and a new under- 
standing of Jewish History. It was not a story of the wonderful 
preservatior of a faithful remnant for a glorious future of liberation 
from its oppressors and triumph over its enemies. It was a spiritual 
history of a hidden plan of God. a mystery devised before all ages, and 
first revealed, as St. Paul believed, to him: he received, he says, his 
gospel by revelation of God and not from men (Gal. i. 11, 12). 

The mystery is revealed in Christ. The historical drama has been 
working up to a climax. Now the Kasros, the appointed moment, has 
arrived, and the hidden purpose of God is revealed. Hitherto the 
patience of God has awaited the manifestation of the real purpose— 
namely that all things both in heaven and earth should be ‘summed up’ 
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in Christ. The eternal Son, the agent of Creation itself, has come to 
man. The eschatological event has happened. Jesus Christ is a new 
creation, the Second Adam. God is completely revealed in him, and 
the Messiah has come in him. 

St. Paul’s own religious history continues to impersonate the 
| history of Israel. St. Paul finds his true self to be in Christ: Israel is to 
find its true self in Christ.. The Old Israel fades into a remnant and 
dies as it rejects its Messiah before Pilate: the faithful remnant has 
passed into a solitary figure on the cross. Then it is recreated as the 
Israel of God in the resurrection. Christ is the Second Adam, a new 
creation. Faith in him brings the believer into a new union which 
St. Paul can only describe as ‘in Christ’. Believers, now ‘in Christ’, 
grow out from him into the new Israel of God. They are united to 
him in the sacramental death and rising again of Baptism, they share 
his life sacramentally in communion. The new age has begun. “If 
one is in Christ there is a new creation. Old things have passed away. 
Lo, the new has come and all is from God who has reconciled us to 
himself through Christ” (2 Cor. v. 17). A key text for Christian 
Personalism ! i 

So past history matters no longer except (1) as offering clues or 
types of God’s purpose in Christ. “These things happened to them 
as antitypes and were written for our learning upon whom the ends 
of the ages have arrived” (1 Cor. x. 11). (2) Past history becomes the 
history of the corporate and personal religious experience of Israel 
(and of Paul in a sense). Nor does present history matter: St. Paul 
lived through the principates of Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, and Neto 
without any interest in imperial or provincial events. Future historical 
developments do not concern him at all, and he knows nothing of 
statesmen and problems of the day. The whole schema, or set-up, of 
the present world is passing away. The coming of God’s revelation 
in Christ is bringing history to a climax. ose vho accept his 
coming as God’s proclamation of salvation to man are brought into 
a new state of being as incorporated into him. Mystical, perhaps, to 
us: but it became anything but mystical in St. Paul’s later thinking. 
The Church becomes his body, into which, after repentance, and by 
faith, the Christian is incorporated by baptism: he is made a member of 
Christ, associated with his body so intimately that Baptism is a sharing 
of his death. The baptized Christian is ‘dead indeed unto sin’, no 
longer under its sway in his essential being. Purified and forgiven, the 
believer then enters by the resurrection of his body into life, Christ’s 
life. St. Paul can say “Henceforth not I but Christ liveth in me”. He 
can say “We have the mind of Christ”. We are adopted with him in 
his body the Church as sons of God—no longer servants. In the 
Church which is described as his body we live in him, i.e. in an 
organism vivified by his spirit, and directed by him as its head. 
Metaphors pour out: we ate living stones built into the temple where 
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he dwells: we are ‘members’ of the body: we ate, as the Church, the 
bride of Christ. We have as it were passed out of history into the 
eschatological society which is awaiting the final consummation 
when Christ will be fully revealed in glory. ! 

But the living Christian is still in the world, in the flesh, though no 
longer under the dominion of sin and the world rulers. He is in the 
world, but his true life has been transferred in its essential being to 
its new status, in Christ. “Ye are dead and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” At present our earthly life is in the flesh, sarx, in the 
physical manifestation. of its life, soma; yet soma, all that is outward 
and visible, is only a transitory stage which has become unteal, 
though still capable of producing affliction. Our ‘conversation’, our 
true life, is in heaven, or in Christ. After physical death, which has 
now little meaning, the true personality in Christ will find bodily 
expression—for immortality is not of the soul only—in a redeemed 
creation. “When Christ who is our life is made manifest, then shall 
we also be made manifest with him in glory” (Col. iii. 4). The whole 
creation (Rom. viii. 22) groaneth and travaileth until now: for its 
earnest expectation is waiting for the manifestation of the new era, 
the era of the sons of God. For (verse 22) the creation itself will be 
set free from the bondage of destruction into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God—that is it will cease to be transitory and dominated 
by the powers of darkness. 

Does this seem quite fantastic—too mystical for anything—or a 
metely mythical adumbration? It is not so to St. Paul. At first sight 
it seems, as it has seemed to Rudolf Bultmann, that St. Paul is really 
thinking existentially—that for him the salvation event, the coming 
of Christ, has passed into human consciousness as proclamation and 
the subjective certainty of being saved. The Historic event, as Croce 
might say, has passed without significant remainder into the human 
consciousness of those for whom it has meaning. History has become 
existential in the Christian, part of his own experience. To quote 
Bultmann’s own words (History and Eschatology, p. 185), “Now we 
can say: the meaning of history lies always in the present, and when the 
present is conceived as the eschatological present by Christian faith 
the meaning in history is realized.” Bultmann says to the man who 
complains that he can find no meaning in history, “Look into your 
own personal history. Always in your present lies the meaning of 
history, and you cannot see it as spectator, but only in your respon- 
sible decisions. In every moment slumbers the possibility of being 
the eschatological moment. You must awaken it.” 

We ate getting used to this kind of existentialist treatment of religion 
nowadays: its intense individualism, its entire inwardness, and its 
crisis mentality. Its power lies in the considerable element of truth 
which it contains. For religion is in essence inward and spiritual, 
though its manifestation is social and corporate in the main. Yet I 
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think a fuller consideration of Pauline theology would eben a 
counterpoise to existential inwardness. 

For it has been seen that St. Pasl’s doctrine of Christians as ‘in Christ? 
is a continuation of his previous thought of the corporate personality of 
Israel. The old Israel under sin is continuous through Christ with the 
new Israel in Christ. Christians are merged in a new corporate person- 
ality, but now the personality is real and not conceptual. It has lived 
on earth, been crucified and risen from the dead. The Christian can 
be in Christ by faith: true: but how can he, while living in the world, 
be bodily, i.e. on what existentialists would call the objective and 
social plane, in Christ? To be in Christ implies a visible as well as a 
spiritual relation, just as to be in Israel did. And this is secured in the 
doctrine of the church as the body of Christ into which Christians are 
united sacramentally, and live a corporate life on earth which yet is 
separate from ordinary social living. Being ‘in Christ’ is not merely 
an existentialist union of the soul with the felt presence of the saviour: 
it is a merging into the new Israel which has a corporate personality. 
Life in the Church is corporate life at existential level with God, by 
the presence of his spirit, the spirit of Christ: but it is also lived on the 
objective and social level of going to and fro in the world. And since 
this earthly conversation is to be corporately that of the body of 
Christ, it is modelled on his incarnate life, moving on earth before 
God in obedience and worship, and among men in love and virtue: 
it inherits the traditions of the old corporate Israel: but in Christ it 
moves outward to absorb what is assimilable of Gentile excellence, 
for the new Israel transcends race. The Church is an organic unity 
growing out of the divine Person and living as he did in the world: 
it has its inward and its outward life. By the spirit of him who lives 
in it, it is a really corporate personality, and not only a form of thinking 
of a nation, as it was. It is a true fulfilment of what Rousseau was 
feeling for in the ‘general will’ of a nation, of what Augustus was feel- 
ing for when he regarded himself as the impersonation of the Roman 
‘populus’, of what Hitler was feeling for when he believed himself to 
be the incarnate spirit of Germany, and what Communist mystique is 
feeling for when the Cominform believes itself to interpret and 
represent the mind of the proletariate. All these ate partial expressions 

of what St. Paul grasped in his doctrine of Christians as ‘in Christ’. 
But i in this case the centre of organic unity is real, not theoretical, a 
living Person risen from the dead, alive forevermore, and drawing 
men continually into a union with him which is both spiritual, and 
corporate in society. 

From the point of view of the individual Christian St. Paul’s 
doctrine is a kind of corporate existentialism: yet Christians as a body 
are not isolated, but bound into an outward and inward unity by their 
self-projection by faith into Christ, and in this union they are sharers 
in his life as it is, and as it will be, while continually expressing it 
through the institutional church in the life of the world. 
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THERE have of late been signs of change in the outlook of contem- 
porary Protestant theology. The orthodox reaction of the ’twenties, 
thirties and ’forties, with its ‘return to dogma’ and preoccupation 
with a somewhat schematic ‘Biblical theology’, though by no means 
in retreat, seems nevertheless to have spent its main force. At all 
events other questions, with which the liberals of an older generation 
sought to deal, are once again felt to call for answer. They concern 


indeed some fundamental issues: the historical origins of Christianity, 
the evolution of dogma, the nature and meaning of belief. It is to be 
noted moreover that the term ‘religious experience’, not long ago 
virtually taboo in theological debate, has found its way back. If 
theological statements ate more than a mere collocation of words they 
must, it is now realized, be understood in relation to their existential 
background. Liberalism, it may be, for all its recent disfavour, is on 
the return. | 
English religious thought is slow to initiate movements and doubt- 
less it is premature to speak of a liberal revival in this country, least- 
wise in Anglican circles. But it is of interest to remark that such a 
work as the Swiss theologian Martin Werner’s Die Entstehung des 
christlichen Dogmas, fitst published as far back as 1941,' should now at 
last, if in an abridged form, have made its bow to English readers, 
thanks to the labours of Dr. S. G. F. Brandon. This English edition 
has eased itself of much of the burden of its author’s ponderous 
erudition, so that, language apart even, its reading is a less formidable 
task than that of the original. It will assuredly rank as a major con- 
tribution to a subject of which our native scholars, so far as any 
broadly constructive treatment goes, have in the main been shy. 
Lately however Werner has brought out a further opus magnum of still 
greater proportions which has not been translated and may be tardy 
iP, Haupt tym Bern (second edition 1954, identical with the first except for the addition 


an piebeicaticsl , 
2 The Formation of Christian Dogma (A. & C. Black, 1957). 
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in finding a second Dr. Brandon. I refer to the first volume of his 
Der protestantische Weg des Glaubens,' in which as a sequel to the earlier 
work he now surveys the general evolution of Protestant thought. 
The two together, it appeats, are intended as prolegomena to a modern 
Dogmatik, the eventual publication of which will complete a truly 
monumental achievement, whatever criticisms must be made of its 
opening instalments. No full discussion of Werner’s position can 
properly be attempted, therefore, until he has given us this final 
statement of his views; but although he has won fot himself a leading 
place among Continental theologians his work has not so far, I believe, 
| gained the attention in this country to which its merits entitle it. The 

present article aims at no mote than to provide a brief introduction, 
partly to the volume now translated, partly to its more difficult 
successor, and to offer a few critical remarks of my own. 

Werner’s starting-point is the eschatologism of Albert Schweitzer. 
The outlook of primitive Christianity, he holds, was ‘consistently 
eschatological’, and if we are to understand its beliefs, ethical as well 
as doctrinal, we must interpret it accordingly. Talk of a ‘realized’ 
eschatology evades the point. Christianity was born in the atmosphere 
.of late Jewish apocalyptic, with which the mind of Jesus himself was 
clearly impregnated. Duly recognizing this it is possible for us to-day, 
so Werner maintains, to form an authentic impression of Christ’s 
historic personality and teaching on the basis of the Synoptic data. 
Further, applying the same clue, we can in general terms solve the 
mystery of the rise of Christianity as a religious movement. How far 
New Testament scholars will agree with him is of course debatable. 
That Jesus never preached the actual presence of the Kingdom, for 
example, or that the Johannine writings afford no evidence for the 
earliest phase of Christian development, are obviously statements open 
to challenge, even by those who feel themselves uncommitted to any 
a priori assessment of the New Testament material. Yet it is not to be 
denied that eschatological expectations occupied a foremost place in 
the outlook of the first generation of believers, as it is equally plain 
that the waning of those hopes could not but cause a corresponding 
change of faith in other respects. In this change Werner detects the 
beginnings of the process of dogmatic evolution. ‘Orthodoxy’ was 
thus in origin a deviation, a heresy, facilitated by the growth of a 
hierarchic organization and by the Church’s persistent effort at 
synthesizing opposing ideas. Heretics were in fact ‘seekers’, looking 
for an answer to the many questions that inevitably arose from the 
gradual disappearance of an active belief in the imminent Parousia. 

Thus the situation in the sub-apostolic age was from this point of 
view critical. New landmarks of faith had to be set up, new authori- 
ties recognized. A canon of scripture became necessary, and this, at 
the start, meant Jewish scripture, allegorically interpreted. The 


1 P, Haupt Verlag, Bern, 1955. 
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person of Jesus however was understood less in accordance with the 
traditional Davidic messianism than with that of the angelic ‘Son of 
Man’ of the apocalyptists. Marcion, whom the second-century | 
Church anathematized, had actually remained true to this primitive 
‘angel’ Christology; but it was largely the anti-Marcionite reaction 
which cteated the ‘apostolic’ canon of the New Testament. Although 
not all the documents which won a place in it were of apostolic 
origin, and some highly-esteemed ‘orthodox’ writings like the pseudo- 
Pauline Pastoral Epistles or the ‘pattern’ Gospel attributed to St. John 
were decidedly post-apostolic in date and spirit, the fixing of the 
canon was deemed to have secured once for all the ‘true’ tradition of 
the Lord as preserved and transmitted by the apostles and—in due 
course—their episcopal successors. 

St. Paul the early Church failed to comprehend. His name was 
venerated and his letters collected, but his characteristic doctrines 
were either misconceived or forgotten. The remission of sins which 
Christ’s death was believed to have wrought applied only to sins 
before conversion; but since the expected Last Day did not attive and 
moral standards were deteriorating the chance of a second repentance 
had to be envisaged—as in the Shepherd of Hermas—until at length a 
regular penitential system became an integral part of the Church’s life. 

For the Greek Fathers salvation depended rather upon Christ’s 
incarnation as a whole than upon any single work of expiation. 
Through it man might himself be deified, by the ‘medicine of immot- 
tality’ given in the sacraments, the ‘matter’, ot visible symbolism, 
of which was, however, associated specifically with the Lord’s death; 
indeed literally, since the life of the Saviour, as John xix. 34 indicates, 
was at the disposal of believers in physical form. Baptism was looked 
on as a regeneration effected by material means—Tertullian, for 
instance, could even speculate on the redemptive power inherent in 
water; whilst the eucharist was no longer an expression of thanks- 
giving and hope anticipatory of the messianic banquet, but a sacra- 
mental rite in which the species of bread and wine become by con- 
secration the vehicle of the Logos-Spirit, precisely as Jesus’ physical 
body had been on earth, and a food which could nourish the flesh 
‘unto eternal life’ no less than the soul. 

But the main task to which Greek theology addressed itself was the 
metaphysical formulation of the doctrines of Christ and the Trinity. 
In Werner’s opinion it was an enterprise mistaken from the first, as 
the great conciliar definitions, alas, prove. How was it, it was asked, 
that Christ being God could at the same time have been human? 
whereas the question should never have been put. The origin of the 
dogma lies, as has been said, in the old ‘angel’ Christology. Its sub- 
sequent history is that of its translation into the alien categories of 
Hellenistic — The last upholder of the primitive doctrine 
was in fact Arius, and the overthrow of Arianism meant the extinction 
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of the authentic tradition.! Jesus had from the start been the recipient 
of various titles and usage was not fixed; he was the ‘Messiah’, ‘Son of 
Man’, ‘Son of God’. All of them implied however a special relation- 
ship to the heavenly Father, and therewith to other celestial beings, 
themselves referred to as &yrioi, ‘lords’. The role of the Christ-angel 
was to be that of judge and ruler in the Age to Come, as in the Book 
of Enoch, and with it Jesus, ‘the Son of Man’, came to identify him- 
self. Paul indeed speaks of a pre-existent Christ who assumed “the 
form of a servant”, but no such idea could be applied to God. It 
refers only to a heavenly being who, however exalted, was none the 
less a creature. 

In brief, then, it is the strictly subordinationist Christologies, of 
which Arianism was the final and signal representative, that perpetuate 
the earliest expression of belief. The real innovator was Athanasius, 
with his doctrine of Christ’s metaphysical equivalence to God. 
Immortality, he taught, could be conferred upon a creature only by 
one who was himself immortal—‘consubstantial’, that is, with deity. 
The notion was in fact a Gnostic legacy, which orthodoxy found use- 
ful at a time when Gnosticism as a popular mode of thought was 
moribund and no longer a threat to faith. The orthodox doctrine 
explained the existence of the Son not by creation in time but by 
eternal generation, subordination therefore disappearing and the 
divine ‘persons’, the number of whom is now increased, by the 
inclusion of the Spirit, to three, becoming coordinates. The doctrinal 
issue moreover was still further complicated by the problem of the 
telation of the divine to the human in the incarnate Lord. The 
essentially impassible Logos, it was thought, could not himself have 
suffered on the Cross, so that the incarnation must be conceived as a 
coordination of two natures in a single person. Apollinaris’s attempt 
to fuse them was condemned, despite its obvious biblical affinities.? 
Finally, at Chalcedon the concept of the Man-God received definitive 
statement, the sole remaining Christological problem being the 
determination of what in Christ’s incarnate life and work pertained 
to the manhood and what to the divinity; a problem however which 
the principle of the communicatio idiomatum already by implication 
voided of any real meaning. The process of de-eschatologization was 
thus complete and apostolic Christianity substantially transformed. 

Modern Protestantism, in Professor Wernet’s opinion, is now at last 
in a position to slough off this dogmatic growth and to depict Christian 
origins in a manner consistent with historical reality. The thesis is 
basically the familiar liberal position of sixty years ago, though with 
Schweitzer and not Harnack for patron. The Protestant Way of Faith is 

1Werner’s interpretation has since been hotly attacked. In Professor H. E. W. Turner’s view 
“it displays more learning than judgement, more ingenuity than conviction” (The Pattern of 
Christian Truth, 1954, p. 143). 


_™Tn the Scriptures there was certainly no mention of a division of the Christ in the sense of a 
distinction of the Natures” (The Formation of Christian Dogma, p. 266). 
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intended as a further attempt to define what Christianity is, but the 
volume so far published, Der Protestantismus als geschichtliches Problem, 
is, as its title suggests, mainly retrospective, and the author’s bias is 
rather heavily Teutonic. The first section recapitulates the character 
and causes of that regrettable ‘dark night’ of patristic and mediaeval 
otthodoxy which for so long preceded the new dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. But the sixteenth century brings with it a generation of Bible- 
conscious believers intent on arraigning tradition at the bar of Scrip- 
ture. The question, nevertheless, has soon to be faced whether the j 
Bible can of itself be the sole and sufficient standard of doctrine. 
Events had already shown the possibility of discrepant interpretations. 
It might indeed be argued, with Zwingli, that the Word within the 
word, or, with Calvin, that the interior witness of the Spirit, would 
preserve the faithful from error, but it was apparent notwithstanding that 
a dogmatic confession of some kind is indispensable. Since, however, 
the various statements of faith which the Reformers drew up were in 
fact based upon the orthodox dogmatic inheritance of the age of the 
Fathers and general councils, it was clear that not the Bible alone but 
ecclesiastical tradition and reflective reason had their rdles also in the 
new divinity; for with the persistence of rival doctrines claiming alike 
the authority of Scripture or the sanction of antiquity the part of the 
natural understanding in the determination of truth became increas- 
ingly prominent, until, in the eighteenth century, it was frankly 
urged in certain quarters that reason is in all things the autonomous 
and final arbiter. ‘The Bible was still indeed revered, but as an authority 
the value of which was essentially moral. The Sermon on the Mount, 
which reason and conscience must universally approve, was found to 
contain at once its kernel and its criterion. Thus St. Paul gave way 
to the ‘historic Jesus’ and the God-Man of the creeds to the greatest 
of moral instructors. 

Not that these preliminary tentatives were in themselves vety 
adequate. Some attempt indeed was made to place the Founder of 
Christianity in an authentic setting, but the eschatological motif in the 
gospels was discounted and in any case misunderstood as a supposedly 
deliberate concession on the part of Jesus and the apostles to the 
popular belief of the day. Thus the vital New Testament dualism was 
again suppressed, this time in the interest of secular optimism. 

A similar failure to grasp the essential debilitates the otherwise 
more scientific achievements of the nineteenth century. Historicism 
had now come into its own, but historical investigation continued to 
be controlled by philosophical assumptions. The monistic idealism 
of Hegel was a solvent of all pluralisms, and the nineteenth centuty 
theological outlook is distorted by metaphysics; alone in Strauss and 
the Tiibingen school do we find any positive approach to a con- 
sistently historical view. Even so penetrating a scholar as F. C. Baur, 


tThe Lutheran pietists, on the other hand, must be judged with no less severity, a sentimental 
fideism being no solution to the inescapable problems with which history confronts us. 
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who clearly realized that the evolution of dogma stems from the New 
Testament itself, failed to see Jesus’ teaching in the true perspective 
of inter-testamental Judaism rather than that of the canonical Old 
Testament; and like Hegel himself he continued to treat the ecclesiasti- 
cal dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation as a basic datum instead of 
a historical derivation. 

The reason for the inconclusiveness cf the older liberalism is in 
Wernet’s opinion its lack of any really satisfactory account of Christian 
@ beginnings. Its researches did not commence at the source of the 
stream. The world of New Testament study had to await the appear- 
ance of Albert Schweitzer, who in the opening years of the present 
century at last succeeded in combining a freedom from dogmatic 
preconceptions with a perceptive sense of historical fact; and to be 
appreciated at its full value Schweitzer’s work still begs our attention. 

This, then, is the gist of Werner’s argument; but he includes search- 
ing discussions of such prophets as Kierkegaard, Ritschl and Barth, 
and it is here, probably, that his readers are likely to find the best he 
has to offer them. Of the three the first, for all his challenging spiritual 
insights, mistook Jesus’ attitude to the world. The Lord’s expectation 
of the Patousia was no mere expression of mundane disillusionment, 
any more than is his moral doctrine a call to asceticism. On the 
contrary, the world-renouncing eschatology of the Gospel is funda- 
mental, the starting-point of its valuations, not theit consequence. A 
glance will reveal the difference between them and the Kierkegaardian 
attitude, which, as with so many moderns, discovers the determinative 
| principle of truth only in some specific sense of need. Albrecht 

Ritschl indeed had greater learning and historical realism, but since 
his neo-Kantian principles led him to reject all forms of metaphysical 
theology his conception of belief becomes intrinsically ethical; and 
it is in terms of morality therefore that he interprets both the person 
and mission of Jesus. Mete reason, he held, affords us no certainty 
of ultimate matters, and the gospel faith in the Fatherhood of God 
must take its place. Hence his attempt to show that doctrines are 
values and to erect a non-metaphysical and pragmatic theology on 
value-judgements. The weakness of Ritschlianism is its tendency to 
minimize the problem of evil and its consequent over-optimism as 
to the force of moral example; whilst for all Ritschl’s own concern 
with the Jesus of History his actual reading of the New Testament is 
largely subjective and unhistorical. Once more we see the fatal defect 
of a theology which omits to take the New Testament dualism 
seriously. In Protestantism no less than Catholicism the de-eschato- 
logizing of the gospel has led to a falsification of values, and Ritschlian 
doctrine, despite its simplicity and sincetity, is but another departure 
from the authentic original. Moreover Ritschl’s assumptions on the 
uniqueness of Christianity are, in the light of religio-historical 
ctiticism, at least questionable, even if the course of events in the 
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ptesent century had not sapped our confidence in the liberal ideal of 
ethical meliorism. 

Karl Barth’s work, on the face of it, is as sharp a protest against 
liberalist simplifications as one could wish. The Word of God in 
Christ, he declares, is absolute and exclusive. But the inevitable 
question, Who then /s Christ? Barth merely begs. Christ, he affirms, 
is the Object of faith, God made man—a truth which the believer has 
simply to accept, without enquiry or argument, and upon which alone 
the construction of Church dogma can rest. The theologian’s task is 
to explicate it by drawing out its meaning and import, but go behind 
it he may not do, inasmuch as “the Word judges him, not he the 
Word”. It would be unfair to object that Barth, especially in his 
eatlier writings, ignores the eschatological perspective of the gospel. 
His uncompromising antitheses of God and the world, grace and 
nature, faith and reason denote a radical discontinuity which theit 
one point of meeting, Calvary, serves only to emphasize. Neverthe- 
less Barth’s paradoxes, Kierkegaardian rather than biblical, are 
modified by the neo-Calvinism with which he is commonly identified. 
At the same time he does not fit readily into any confessional pattern. 
He is tigorously opposed to every kind of natural or philosophical 
theology, but this does not preclude him, as in his doctrine of Creation 
and the Void (das Nichtige), from a markedly speculative attempt to 
solve the problem of evil. His more recent works however disclose 
some mitigation of this view—a deeper sense of God as Creator and 
Providence, and therewith a lessening of the New Testament stress 
on the contrast between the Kingdom to come and this world whose 
end is at hand. The truth is, in Werner’s opinion, that Barth, the great 
anti-liberal prophet of our century, is no more reliable an interpreter 
of the New Testament than were the metaphysical theologians of the 
last, whose theorizing he so much deplores. For he too has his pre- 
conceptions, as patent as theirs. Barth’s ultimate standard of reference 
is in fact not scripture but the received dogma. Towards history his 
attitude remains equivocal, even ironicy and a strictly historical 
approach to the New Testament plainly does not interest him. 

What then is the road for us to take today? Back to orthodoxy? 
Modern knowledge disallows its assumptions. Back to the New 
Testament? Two hundred yeats of criticism tender this impossible. 
But it is open to us, Werner believes, to evaluate the biblical dualism 
and transmute it to the needs of our own vastly different social and 
intellectual milieu. Responsibility thus passes to the Christian 
philosopher. 

The Formation of Christian Dogma well desetves the effort of attention 
which its study demands. Its learning, and in particular its massive 
patristic scholarship, are the fruit of first-hand knowledge and have 
scarcely had their equal since Harnack. The contrast which its author 
draws beneted the Christianity of the New Testament and that of the 
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formative age of Church dogma is therefore all the more telling. 
Whether, like Schweitzer himself, he overestimates the rdle of the 
primitive eschatology even in its own context may well be argued. 
That the Hellenization of Christianity was in the circumstances of the 
times an inevitable consequence of the loss of the eschatological 
perspective is in the highest degree probable; but it is a process also 
which had its beginnings, as the Pauline and Johannine writings 
testify, within the New Testament period itself, when eschatological 
| longings were still predominant. Hellenization was bound to ensue 
when the gospel came to be preached, as so soon it did, in a Gentile 
envitonment, and the subsequent necessity of explaining it in language 
intelligible to better-educated Greeks could not but hasten it. Finally, 
when men such as Justin and Clement of Alexandtia embraced the 
faith it was certain that the interpretations they gave of it would be 
Hellenic both in spirit and in method. To the Greek mind Jewish 
apocalypticism could never have had much meaning. 
Notwithstanding this, Werner’s criticism of the ‘artificiality’ of the 
problems which the early Church fathers set themselves is much to the 
point; their categories are no longer ours and are difficult even to compre- 
hend. But he is less than just, I think, in his appraisal of Athanasius 
and the orthodox . What matteted to them was that the Saviour 
of mankind should be none other than God, who alone has dominion 
over sin and death, im person. In this they wete at one with the New 
Testament authors, for whom moral renewal and the hope of immor- 
tality were as important as the imminent Parousia. And even granted 
that they thought the Christ through whom they found eternal life 
to be a ‘power’ or ‘angel’ of God, yet the fact of his appearance in 
human flesh denoted some kind of divine-human rapport the nature of 
which it was for reason to explore. To explain it in purely ethical 
terms would not have sufficed for a Greek, for whom ethics was always 
dependent on metaphysics; and as a metaphysical explanation of 
Christ Arianism, for all its widespread support, was felt to be inade- 
quate. Werner’s argument, as it seems to me, is weakened throughout 
by his failure to depict Christianity as, in the fullest sense, a religion 
and not metely a developing sequence of one ow ideas. Though 
historians of Christian doctrine are apt to forget it, Christian 
experience, in which the personal factor weighs so heavily, is far more 
than theological speculation. The believer is conscious that in Christ 
he encounters God; how exactly he can state perhaps only fumblingly, 
and his logic may at times mislead him. But although his besetting 
sin is to substitute verbalisms for realities, it is vital experience 
and that alone which keeps theology alive. The New Testament 
is itself the primary and therefore uniquely authoritative attempt 
to explain the experience; and what the New Testament initiates 
later generations, to whom the only ordered mode of thought 
available was the Hellenic, sought to continue and perfect. That the 
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formularies devised by the fathers of Nicaea, Constantinople and 
Chalcedon may no longer serve us in our day is not to say that they 
were irrelevant to theirs. 

The verdict which Professor Werner passes on the actual develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine is thus for the most part a hostile one. 
The Church’s aim of giving definitive expression to what it believed 
to be the revealed truth of God was itself erroneous, and since official 
religion had so largely lost touch with the original inspiration of faith 
the result was little short of disastrous. The way of salvation now 
meant adherence to a formal credo the terms of which owed far more 
to the abstruse vocabulary of Hellenistic metaphysic than to the 
scriptures. Under the accumulating weight of an intellectualist dogma 
and a materialist sacramentalism the gospel of Jesus was all but 
obliterated, and the real issues of the spiritual life forgotten. Finally, 
the Church’s growing authoritarianism arrested the mobility of 
thought and rendered any fresh approach to the primary affirmations 
of faith impossible. 

Such a reading of history however is, surely, unduly pessimistic. 
That the tendencies which Professor Werner is intent on emphasizing 
ate all to be found there is hardly to be denied, but to maintain that 
the Christian religion as a whole underwent a transformation at once 
so thorough and so retrogtade is to sacrifice facts to an argument. 
The forces at work during the first four centuries were many and 
complex, as Werner himself admits, and the course which develop- 
ments took may have been unavoidable. The real question is not 
whether the beliefs of the apostolic age were or wete not preserved 
in face of later situations and other influences, but whether the spirit 
by which Christianity maintains its continuously identifiable life 
found ways, appropriate in their day, of ministering to the profounder 
needs of ordinary men. ' 

Werner’s more recent book, perhaps from its sheer bulk alone, is 
somewhat diffuse and its thesis is less clearly outlined. That much of it 
is penetratingly written goes without saying, but upon the essential 
meaning of faith, as the Protestant tradition understands it, it is 
curiously evasive. To Werner’s mind the task of modern Protestant- 
ism is, first, to arrive at an historically veridical account of Christian 
origins; secondly, to discover the gospel’s inner meaning by stripping 
it of its mythological trappings; and thirdly, and in particular, to 
retain the vital eschatological antitheses whilst discarding the crude 
New Testament apocalypticism. But will this, religiously speaking, 
suffice? Does not the believer ask for some deeper certitude? The 
defect of Werner’s position is its academicism. Of the simple ‘gospel’ 
type of - to be found, for instance, in Methodism—of Wesley 
himself he makes no mention—he takes little account. Popular 
evangelicalism may be lacking in reputable theologians, but it would 
be absurd for that reason to conclude that it has had no influence on 
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Protestant thought, as the writings of Schleiermacher and the Ritsch- 
lians demonstrate. | 
What Werner stands for appears, then, to be a revived liberalism, 
certainly no less radical in its criticism than the older variety, but also 
less accommodating and sentimentalist, because less coloured by the 
ietism to which the latter was always somewhat prone.’ But is so 
consistently ‘dry’ and intellectualizing an interest capable of sustaining 
the vital impulse of religious faith? It might satisfy a few rare spirits, 
but scarcely the mass of men who, if they turn to religion at all, look 
for something more than a response to rational enquiry. Yet to this 
persistent human desire for a deeper consolation than knowledge 
scientifically verifiable can give Professor Werner is almost brusquely 
indifferent. But if to the average man religion is to mean anything, it 
will be its offer of “pardon and peace” rather than a merely speculative 
solution of the ever-recurrent problem of evil that he will welcome. 
Indeed a genuinely religious certitude can usually dispense with an 
epignosis of this kind. To discover what the inner dynamism of 
theology really is we must have recourse less to ‘objective’ facts 
methodically ascertainable than to the living experience of the religious 
consciousness itself. Alike historically and metaphysically there are 
many + ata upon which, we may be sure, we shall never reach 
assuted and definitive conclusions; but without such nescience faith 


itself is barely possible. The Christ of the Church’s devotion may not 
be the historical figure which we dimly perceive through the Synoptic 
tradition, but he, rather, who speaks to us from the pages of the 
Fourth Gospel, oe men to come to him that they might have 


life more abundant, and who bestows that life in and by means of the 
sacramental fellowship of the Church, his ‘Body’. For Christ is more 
than a name and an example, however admirable, recollected from a 
now far-off past. He is the ever-present reality whence the believer’s 
most vital experience draws its unfailing nourishment and in the light 
of which his moral obedience is seen not as a constraint upon his own 
essential humanity but its liberation and renewal. 

The value of Martin Werner’s work lies in the guidance it affords 
the thinking Christian as to the exercise of his intellectual respon- 
sibility. The questions which the Swiss scholar raises are questions 
that press for investigation, not least in order to correct the balance 
of our rather one-sided contemporary theology. To turn to it from 
that of his great compatriot, Barth, is thus a salutary experience. But 
both teachers, we may justly think, are in their differing ways at fault. 
The divine Word can no mote be lifted out of history than can history 
alone contain it. Always there is the dialectic tension between the 
claims of life and experience and the depositions of the irreversible 
past. Yet if in Christianity either factor were to be abolished the whole 


1In Germany certainly; not so, however, in this country, where liberalism of the Rashdall- 
Major-Barnes school seems to be defective in virtually all religious feeling. 
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would lose its character, dissolving into historicism or else theosophy. 
Providentially, however, at the critical moment, the prophet ever 
seems able to arise who can nail the prevailing error. 


The January number of The Hibbert Journal will include an article 
by Dr. Leon Roth on “Authority, Religion and Law” and one by 
Dr. H. J. McLachlan on “The Present World Predicament’’, as well 
as an assessment of M.R.A. by Professor John Ferguson, a consider- 
ation in retrospect of the East-West Philosophers’ Conference in 
Hawaii by Professor Munk and a Survey oF Recent Continental 
Theological Literature by Professor Brandon. 
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THE WICKED PRIEST 


By 
DR. PAUL WINTER 


THE scrolls that have come to light from the first of the caves in the 
Dead Sea Region, which so far have been explored, do not contain 
direct references to historical persons by their names, nor do they give 
unambiguous indications as to the exact period of history in which 
these documents came to be written. This lack of recognizable 
historical data was responsible for the fact that a host of theories have 
been advanced over the last decade concerning the origin and the 
significance of the newly discovered writings. Later discoveries, 
subsequent to that of Cave One, especially the exploration of finds from 
Cave Four, have yielded fragments in which historical names do occur. 
There are at least four such names, three referring to non-Jewish 
personages, one to a Jewish queen. Small in extent as the fragments 
from Cave Four are, their value for historical research cannot be under- 
estimated, as they dispose of our uncertainty concerning the general 
setting in which the Dead Sea Scrolls have to be placed. Many disputed 
questions have been answeted by the appearance of fragments 
mentioning the names “Antiochus”, “[Deme]trius”, “Shalemsion” 
(=Alexandra) and “Aemilius [Scaurus]”. Other problems still 
temain open. It is necessary to bear in mind that the scrolls from the 
Wilderness of Judaea have as their background not just the life-span 
of one single generation. They cover a period extending over some 
200 yeats, perhaps more. Though we are now certain of the exact 
moment in history to which the Nahum Commentary from Cave Four 
tefers, the probability is that other documents may teflect either 
earlier or later times. The beginnings of the brotherhood—or sect 
—from Qumran as well as the identity of its leading figures and that 
of their opponents confront us with problems that are not settled by 
the decipherment of the four names mentioned. Each of the Qumran 
documents has problems of its own, and sheds but little light on the 
problems of other scrolls. : 

Our chief source of information about the cherished leader of the 
Covenanters from Qumran, the Teacher of Righteousness, and his 
defamed adversary, the Wicked Priest, remains the Commentary on 
Habakkuk from Cave One, a document void of explicit references, by 


a 
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name, to the persons whose activities it records. The Pesher, ot 
Commentary, on Habakkuk is an exposition of the first two chapters 
of the prophetic book. Characteristic of the exposition is the com- 
mentatot’s actualizing interpretation. He is not concerned with events 
of the prophet Habakkuk’s time, but with events close to his own time: 
regardless of the authentic meaning of Habakkuk’s writing, the 
commentator boldly explains it as referring to occurrences of his own 
experience, the history of his own environment, his own era. It is 
“now” that the ptophecy written by Habakkuk is being fulfilled. In 
this way, we come to learn of certain events close to the commentatot’s 
time, even though no proper names are mentioned by him. 

We learn of a foreign nation called Kittim. We learn of a revered 
leader, the Teacher of Righteousness, and of his opponents, to one of 
whom is given the uncomplimentary sobriquet “The Wicked Priest”, 
to the other the no less uncomplimentary title “Man of Lies” (or 
“Preacher of Lies”). It is the exact historical connotation of these 
names ot titles, the identity of those to whom they refer, about which 
“the battle of the scrolls” has been waged for over ten years now. 
There are, as far as I know, five theories relating to the significance 
of the word “Kittim’’. The most recent of these theories, advanced 
by an American Jewish gentleman, is one which in spite of its unde- 
niable originality shall not detain us long; it is the theory that the 
expression “Kittim” refers to the Seldjuk Turks. Another view, 
sponsored by a French scholar, explains the meaning of the term from 
the word Aifa, meaning company, or party, and takes it to be a designa- 
tion of [Roman] legions. A third theory has been propounded by an 
English Jesuit father who, however, limited the scope of his examina- 
tion to one single document from Qumran, the Scroll of the War of 
the Children of Light against the Children of Darkness: the suggestion 
is that “Kittim”—in the Battle Scroll—may not indicate a foreign 
people but should be derived etymologically from the word kat, which 
means sect. The “Kittim” or “Kuttim” (the latter form is well 
attested in rabbinic writings) would hence be “sectarians”. Of course, 
the writer of the Battle Scroll did not refer by this expression to his 
own community, the so-called “Dead Sea Sect”, which he thought of 
as tepresenting the true Israel. “Kittim”, sectarians, would be the 
others—those outside the brotherhood. Ingenious as the proposition 
is, the chief argument against its acceptance lies in the fact that the 
term “‘Kittim” is found not only in the Battle Scroll, but in various 
pesharim of which the Commentary on Habakkuk is one, and that in 
these pesharim the meaning of the expression is that of foreign troops 
who at some time invaded Palestine. It is hence hardly surprising that 
the theories so far mentioned command the adherence of no one 
except the writers who have thought them out. The general view 
was and is that the expression “Kittim” refers to either the Romans or the 
Seleucid Macedonians in Syria. Theoretically it could mean either. In 
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the Book of Daniel! the word is used of the Romans; in, Maccabees? 
of the Seleucid Macedonians. The ancient Jews were not patticular 
about ethnographical or geographical distinctions; any nation that 
came from the far West beyond the sea might have been called 
“Kittim’”. It is similar in French with the word “Allemands’’, a 
designation properly applying only to that Germanic tribe that had 
settled closest to the French, the A//amanni, but used without dis- 
tinction of all Germans, even those further east. In the same manner 
as to Frenchmen a// Germans are “Allemands”, so the ancient Jews 
would have called any Western people from beyond the sea “Kittim”’. 

For a long time there has been a heated debate as to whether the 
expression Kit#im in the,Dead Sea Scrolls better fitted the Romans or 
the Seleucids. The discovety of the Nahum Commentary from Cave 
Four has practically settled the question. In the Nahum Commentary 
the word is used as a designation of the Romans. It is hence likely 
that in the other documents from Qumran, such as in particular the 
Habakkuk Commentary, the same meaning was intended. This view, 
however, is not held universally—the Seleucids’ right to the name 
having an outstanding defender in the person of Professor Rowley 
of Manchester University. 

The dilemma with which the word “Kittim” had confronted 
historians before the publication of the Nahum Commentary was by 
compatison a simple one. The choice was practically limited to two 
possibilities: Rome or Syria. Much wider is the range of possibilities 
with regard to identifying the bearers of other designations found in the 
Habakkuk Commentary—the Wicked Priest, and the Man (or Preacher) 
of Lies. ‘The scope for theories is well-nigh limitless because of the 
number of persons in the relevant period of Jewish history on whose 
behalf a well-founded claim could be made to either of these titles. 
Innumerable theories have, in fact, been launched. The eagerness of 
scholats to determine the identity of the Wicked Priest or the Preacher 
of Lies was tooted not so much in modern intetest in these wotthies 
as in curiosity about the petson of the Teacher of Righteousness. It 
was hoped that, by establishing who the Wicked Priest was, it would 
become possible to determine, beyond doubt, the historical identity 
of the Righteous Preacher. Hence the disturbing number of proposi- 
tions and theories that have been expounded to the bewilderment of 
scholars and to the evet-growing confusion of the general public. 
It is hardly possible to find in the pages of Josephus the name of a 
single person from between the second pre-Christian and the first 
Christian centuries who has not been suggested by someone ot other 
as a candidate for the office of Teacher of Righteousness or as the 
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would be to see in this name a reference to Rome. 
2 1 Maccabbees i. 1, viii. 5. Also Jubilees xxiv. 28, 29, xxxvii. to. 
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Wicked Priest. Herod the Great may be an exception—no one has 
yet suggested him as Teacher of Righteousness, but the deficiency 
may soon be made good. Simeon bar Giora, the son or grandson 
of a proselyte, has been suggested as the priestly Teacher of Righteous- 
ness; Paul of Tarsus, traditionally believed to have been of the tribe 
of Benjamin, has been suggested as Man of Lies cum Wicked Priest; 
and Menahem the Zealot leader has not been forgotten in the fray. 

Here I would like to sound a cautionary note. Attempts to deter- 


mine the person to whom the Habakkuk Commentary and other | 


documents from the caves in the Judaean Wilderness apply the title 
Wicked Priest all started from the supposition that there was ove 
bearer of this title, one person on/y, and that therefore all such data or 
allusions as are found in various scrolls or fragments from Qumran 
had to be correlated with what is known of the circumstances in the 
life of one single historical person. Yet it is possible that the appella- 
tion “Wicked Priest” could have been used of more than just one 
bearer. Different authors of different scrolls from the Dead Sea 
region could have severally used this term of persons who belonged 
to successive generations. The Covenanters from Qumran were 
dissenters who did not recognize the legitimacy of the priesthood in 
Jerusalem, particularly not the right of the high-priest in Jerusalem 
to be called Aohen harrosh (KHN HR?S chief priest); instead of giving 
him this official title they might have coined the disparaging pun 
hkohen harrasha (KHN HRS‘, wicked priest) and used this quip in their 
tespective references to any high-ptiest who officiated in Jerusalem. 
Word-plays of this sort are not infrequent in Hebrew. If the suspicion 
that this might have been the case when various authors or the 
scribes of the Qumran scrolls used the expression “Wicked Priest”’ is 
substantiated, the task of establishing the identity of the persons 
credited with that title would be even more difficult than has been 
realized. Different writets who belonged to the community of the 
desert dissenters might have severally used the appellation of different 
personages. 

. We may try to illustrate how difficult it is for someone living in the 
twentieth century to understand nicknames ot veiled references that 
ate used in writings so far removed ftom our age as the Dead Sea 
scrolls are—and shall attempt this by means of a hypothetical example 
taken from our own time. 

Let us suppose that a friend of yours who works in the same office 
as you is spending his holiday in Blackpool. During his absence 
something happens in the office that involves your ftiend’s lady 
secretary. You are of the opinion that it would be advisable if your 
friend knew what had occurted before he returns to the office. So you 
take a writing pad, ink and pen, and write a letter to your friend. 
Being not only loyal, but also careful, you do not mention any names 
in your letter but describe the persons involved in such a mannet as— 
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you know—your friend will understand. You date the letter “1st 
October”. No more—no year. As an afterthought you add a post- 
script: “The old man sends his regards”. Your friend in Blackpool, 
when he receives the lettet, will be in no doubt as to the identity of the 
gentleman referred to by the phrase “the old man”. But assume 
now that, 2,000 years hence, when the rubbish-heap of Blackpool is 
excavated, your letter comes to light. The cutiosity of finders and 
explorers will centre on the phrase “the old man”. One learned don 
will be the first to think of it, and soon the news will spread: “the old 
man”—why, Sir Winston Churchill! The Krasnodarsk Literary Times, 
the Timbuctoo Illustrated News, and other scholarly periodicals of the 
4oth century will publish learned essays, and the writers of those essays 
will not be slow in drawing attention to the paramount importance of 
the newly discoveted document, because it on light on an episode 
in Sit Winston’s life that had hitherto escaped the notice of 
historians. So far, so good, But now, the philologist will artive on 
the scene and, in an article with many footnotes, quoting Fowler and 
Webster, he will explain that the phrase “the old man”, though an 
expression of endearment, was not necessarily an expression of high 
esteem. It was possible that men of lesser stature than Sir Winston 
could have been in the writer’s mind when he used that phrase. All 
well and fine. But then the palaeographer will come, and will point out, 
succinctly, that the document from Blackpool Cave 1 was written in 
long-hand; and people in the zoth century typed their letters; they 
never wrote in long-hand. It was evident, and incontrovertible, that 
we had before us a document from the 19th century. The first and 
foremost obligation resting upon scholars was to determine the politi- 
cal affiliation of the letter writer. If he was a Conservative, Disraeli 
would be “the old man”, but if a Liberal—clearly, Gladstone was 
meant... 

Entertaining as it may be to divine what other scholars of the goth 
century will have to say about the famous Blackpool document, we 
shall restrain our prophetic vein and be content to state that this is 
the type of guess-work that has been going on, and in some quarters 
still is going on, with regard to the Dead Sea Scrolls. We cannot, in 
this place, enumerate the vatious suggestions that have been put 
forward by theologians, historians, philologists, palaeographets and 
others who have been engaged in making the mystery more mysterious, 
the puzzle more puzzling. 

It is due to the scholarship of two Roman Catholic authors that a 
gteater measute of responsibility has been introduced into the dis- 
cussion and that the problem of the Wicked Priest’s identity has been 
brought, if not to its final solution, then at least within reach of 
solution. The two scholars, one a Hungarian by birth, the other a 
Pole, are Dr. Geza Vermes and the Abbé Jozef Tadeusz Milik. It is 
their views which I am now going to present. Before I do so, I would 
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however recall the “advice” I gave earlier on—namely, to consider 
the possibility that different members of the Covenanters from the 
Desert who lived in subsequent times could have used the expression 
“Wicked Priest” of different persons. Even if this were so, there ate 
in the Habakkuk Commentary references to actual events: real évents 
lie behind the allusive language of that writing. It is hence immaterial 
whether later writers may have used the term with reference to other 
persons—it was a definite situation in history, and certain events which 
took place at a certain juncture, that gave rise to the coining of the 
expression “The Wicked Priest”. The actualizing interpretation of 
the prophetic book by its commentator will assist us in establishing 
the setting of the period in which the Priest and the Teacher lived. 

What does the Commentary tell us of the Wicked Priest? It tells 
us this: 

“When he first took office, the Wicked Priest was called by the name of 
truth. But when he became ruler over Israel, his heart became proud, he 
forsook God, betrayed the commandments for the sake of spoils, enriched 
himself at the expense both of renegade Jews and Gentiles. He committed 


acts of iniquity and followed the paths of abomination . . .” 
I QpHab. VIL 8-13. 


“The Wicked Priest persecuted the Teacher of Righteousness. He appeared 
before him and his associates on the feast of Atonement to suppress them and 
to make them stumble on the day of their rest . . .” t QpHab. XI 4-8. 


. the city (this word is quoted from Habakkuk, and the author of 
our document comments upon it) is Jerusalem in which the Wicked Priest 
committed abominations and defiled the sanctuary”. 1 QpHab. XII 9. 


“Because of his iniquity against the Teacher of Righteousness and the men 
of his Council, God delivered the Wicked Priest into the hands of his enemies 


who humiliated him . . . He ended his life in bitterness of soul’’. 
t QpHab. IX 9-12. 


The Commentary on Psalm 37 of which some fragments have been 
found in Cave Four contains a parallel to the last quoted passage. It 
states—beyond the information we gain trom the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary—that the enemies into whose hands the Wicked Priest had 
fallen and who were responsible for his humiliation and ultimate 
death were non-Jews: “the terrible ones of the pagans’. 

There are other passages in the scrolls that add detail to these 
biographical data. Economy requires us to concentrate on the four 
mentioned: (1) The Wicked Priest, on assuming his office, was called 
by the name of truth: #.e. he was welcomed by other Jews; (2) he 
became ruler of the Jewish nation, and in this capacity amassed 
wealth at the expense of Jews who “had rebelled against God” and 
at the expense of certain pagans; (3) he officiated i in the Temple in 
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Jerusalem and, in doing so, offended the religious susceptibilities of 
the Covenanters from the Judaean Desert; (4) he persecuted the 
Teacher of Righteousness and his confréres on a day that was observed 
as Day of Atonement by the Teacher and his group, but evidently not 
considered a festival day by the Wicked Priest; (5) he died a shameful 
death at the hands of pagan enemies. 

As we ate in the dark about the identity of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, the information that he was persecuted by the Wicked Priest does 
not facilitate our task of identifying the latter. Nor is the information 
that the Wicked Priest during his term of office amassed wealth of any 
real help; with a few rare exceptions the same could probably be said 
of all high-priests, of any time, and of any religion. The relevant data 
furnished by our documents under review ate then that the Wicked 
Priest, though initially welcomed, aroused during his term of office 
in. Jerusalem the displeasure of the Covenanters and that—after 
prolonged humiliation—he suffered a violent end at the hands of 
pagan enemies. As Vermes and Milik have shown, these and other 
data that are available from the Habakkuk Commentary fit the career 
of the life of Jonathan, the first Jewish high-priest of the Hasmonaean 
line. We may give a brief summary of the course of his activities and 
life. 

Jonathan is appointed commander of the Jewish freedom fighters 
(1 Maccabees ix. 28-31; Josephus, Antiquities XIII 6); he exhorts the 
Jews to fight also on a sabbath (1 Macc. ix. 44; Ant. XIII 13); after 
prolonged warfare, Jonathan has success on the battle-field, and King 
Demetrius I offers him a treaty of peace and alliance which Jonathan 
accepts (1 Macc. x. 3-6; Ant. XIII 37). He takes residence in Jerusalem 
(1 Macc. x. 7-10; Ant. XIII 41). In the wrangle for the Syrian throne, 
between Demetrius and Alexander Balas, Jonathan accepts the dignity 
of Jewish high-priesthood from the hand of the nation’s enemy, 
cleverly playing off Demetrius and Alexander against each other (1 
Macc. x. 21; Ant. XIII 46). He receives the title “first friend”, 
Tp@tos tav giAdv, from Alexander Balas (1 Macc. x. 65; Ant. 
XIII 85). As the strife for the Syrian throne continues, Jonathan 
agtees to support the boy-king Antiochus VI, whom Tryphon had 
proclaimed heir to the throne, against Demetrius II (1 Macc. xi. 57, 
60; Ant. XIII 147). Jonathan sends envoys to the Romans—Kittim 
(1 Macc. xii. 1; Ant. XIII 163-166). Here now occurs the first mention 
in Josephus’ writings of a Jewish sect called “Essenes” (Ant. XIII 
171, 172). Tryphon entices Jonathan to visit him, accompanied by a 
small military escort, treacherously kills the escorts and makes 
Jonathan prisoner (1 Macc. xii. 39-48; Ant. XIII 190-192). Tryphon 
invades Judaea, carrying Jonathan with him as a prisoner (1 Macc. 
xiii, 12; Ant. XIII 203). After prolonged captivity and humiliation, 
Jonathan, still a prisoner of the Syrians, is murdered on Tryphon’ 
order (1 Macc. xili. 23; Ant. XIII 209). : 
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The data furnished by the Commentaries on Habakkuk and on 
Psalm 37 concerning the life and death of the “Wicked Priest” fit in 
with what is known of the course of Jonathan’s career.’ 

It seems thus that we have artived at the end of our query about the 
identity of the person who was the first to receive the appellation 
“Wicked Priest”, given to him by members of the desert community 
that had withdrawn from turbulent Jerusalem and established their 
abode on the inhospitable shore of the Dead Sea. It is not the end of 
all problems that attach to the Dead Sea Scrolls; there are many still 
to be solved. 

When all is said and done, some of us may feel bewildered and, 
pethaps, a little sad. It seems that we know the identity of the Wicked 
Priest—but we do not know who the Teacher of Righteousness was. 
The reason lies in the fact that virtually our only source about the 
course of events in the early Hasmonaean era, the times of Jonathan 
and Simon, is the First Book of Maccabees, a book written by an 
atdent supporter of the Hasmonaean cause—and partisan historians 
ate liable to gloss over, and even pass in complete silence, the less 
glorious deeds of their heroes. It may be that there is a deeper signi- 
ficance attached to the fact that our knowledge is only partial. For 
among Jews—no less than among Christians—it is easier to find the 
wicked than the righteous.” 


1The few data, here mentioned, of correspondence between Jonathan’s course of life and 
references in the Pesher literature from Qumran must, nai y, be checked against other 
“historical” references in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The writer has attempted to do so with regard 
to certain disputed items from the Qumran literature, and has found that the references he examined 
fit the assumption that the events alluded to in the Qumran literature had taken place in the early 
Hasmonaean era. See Paul Winter, ““Two Non-Allegorical Expressions in the Dead Sea Scrolls”, 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, vol. 91, 1959, pp- 38-46. 

2The above article reproduces, with few changes, notes which the writer prepared in July 
19$7, 4.¢. after the publication by Dr. Cecil Roth of his lecture “The Teacher of Righteousness. 

ew Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls” in The Listener of June 27, 1957. 
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Ever since the speculative author of the book of Job caused Zophar 
to ask Job, “Canst thou by searching find out God?” men have had 
their differences on this question. Is God real or is the whole idea of 
God a product of man’s wishful imagining? Even if God does exist, 
is he not infinite in quality and character, and therefore forever 
hidden from the view of our finite eyes and mind? Even though our 
minds are by nature curious and questioning, there are those who 
declare that if there is a God who made us, he doomed us to a life of 
frustration and futility by giving us a brain little better than “a torch 
of smoky pine” to seek out the infinite. 


“VOID OF MYSTERY AND DREAD” 


This point of view is reflected in a passage from Henry Adams’ 
account of his own education. He compares the human mind with a 
frightened bird struggling to escape from its cage of chaos. Its first 
conscious impression is of an unknown and unimaginable void. It 
passes half its life in the oblivion of sleep, while the waking half is 
spent in ineffectual efforts to cope with maladjustments, disease, old 
age, and other natural afflictions. Finally, Adams concludes, the mind 
wakes up “after sixty or seventy years of growing astonishment” to 
find itself looking blankly into the void of death. 

Such a result, agnostics tell us, is inevitable whenever we become 
compulsive in our desire to pierce the ultimate truths of God. We 
find ourselves staring blankly into the void. Some conclude from 
this that it does no good to think about God. Such speculation, to 
use a familiar simile, is about as productive of results as a blind man 
looking for a black cat in a coal cellar at midnight. To say this, how- 
ever, proves nothing. It reveals more about the biases of the speaker 
than about the nature of reality or the truth of God. 


WAYS OF KNOWING 


Let’s pursue this figure of speech a little farther. One who has lost 
the use of his eyes learns to rely on his other senses. More than that, 
he knows better than most men that there is more to the world than 
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what we see, hear, feel, touch, and taste. Sometimes our most 
obvious avenues to knowledge and awareness have to become blocked 
in some way before we are challenged to develop other and more 
mature means of apprehension. I would not be surprised some day 
to have it shown that progress in evolution has been due mote to the 
breakdown in the old familiar paths of least resistance and the con- 
sequent adjustment necessary to survival than to any other factor. 
If man is to carry on as man in the most profound meaning of the 
word, as opposed to man the mechanistic manipulator of his material 
environment, the next trend in evolution must be in the dimension 
of the spirit. Blindness may be a blessing if, as in the case of Helen 
Keller, it opens the eyes of the spirit to the inner world of majesty and 
beauty that is potential in us all, waiting only to be perceived. 

To return to the analogy of the dark cellar, those who know cats 
know that they do not have to be caught in most circumstances. 
Whenever rapport exists, the cat makes overtures itself if the con- 
ditions are right. Stillness is all that may be required. After all, a 
cat’s eyes ate designed for the dark. In a similar way, minds that are 
tuned to the subtleties of life have long known that knowledge of 
God comes not from floundering around in the darkness of debate 
and disputation, but only to the solitary seeker in the form of some 
still small voice. One lesson that comes hard in this proud age is that 
while the outer gates of knowledge may be taken by direct assault, the 


inner doors of perception open only to gentle knocking. We have 
more knowledge about than ever before, more external facts compiled 
in almanacs and encyclopaedias. What we still need as much as ever 
is more knowledge of, more knowledge in—to know even as we ate 
known. 


QUESTIONS THAT PLAGUE US 


To be sure, the honest mind is often perplexed. If God 7s, then why 
evil? It is an ancient question, one for which there is still no single 
answer which satisfies everyone. On the other hand, if God is not, how 
do we explain good? One question is just as compelling as the other. 
Pascal saw in nature evidence both for and against the existence of 
God and longed to have it all one way or the other. He saw too much 
otder, plan and purpose to deny the divinity, and yet too little to be 
absolutely sure. He confessed for himself, and for a great many others, 
I think, that he was in a state to be pitied. At last he resolved his own 
conflict by accepting God on faith. ‘ Faith is the gift of God,’ was 
his cryptic conclusion. The logic of this may leave us puzzled. If 
God can be known only through faith, how can that faith, which is 
our only witness of God, itself be the gift of God? Sceptics conclude 
that faith produces God, not the reverse. 

In a mood of impatience, T. H. Huxley once dismissed as ‘ senseless 
babble’ the attempts of some philosophets ‘ who undertake to tell us 
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all about the nature of God.’ Their absurdities, he insisted, were 
surpassed only ‘by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers 
who try to prove there is no God.’ Huxley is right in saying that the 
extremists on either side have not been modest. In their ardour to prove 
ot disprove the reality of God, pros and cons have been sometimes 
stepped off into deeper water than they know how to tread. 


THE PLUS FACTOR 


The world is, alas, divided between the believers in God by hearsay 
and the atheists of indifference. The transcendent truth Jies some- 
where in between. It is a truth that is available to all who will explore 
for themselves. Some accept God on the authority of the Church, but 
they must settle for something less than truth, for the truth of God 
can only be known at first hand. Intermediaries between God and 
man can only point the way. The actual evidence of God lies only in 
personal experience. 

How can we talk of evidence of God when no man has seen God? 
The clues are apparent to the diligent eye. The Hebrews in the story 
of the Exodus are represented as pleading with Moses not to let them 
see God face to face, lest they die. They needn’t have worried. 
Perhaps no man ever will. But the evidence of God is abundant and 
plain. The unseen stands out in and arises from the seen. Our finite 
existence is token and testimony of some infinite existence as yet 
almost unguessed. Man is engaged in what is essentially a spiritual 
adventure. 

His feet have felt the pressure of old worlds, 
And are to tread on others yet unnamed— 
Worlds sleeping yet in some new dream of God. 


SHADOW OF THE INFINITE 


Seamen nearing land depend on lighthouses for life and safety. 
Lookouts scan the horizon intently when landfall is near. When 
visibility is good, the radiance of a light can often be seen and that 
patticular location known by the pattern of flashing while the light 
itself is still below the horizon. This radiance is called the loom of the 
light. It is nothing more than a glow on the horizon, but to the 
mariner heading into harbour after weeks or months at sea, it stands 
for much more. Through the loom of the light when first glimpsed, 
the unseen is immanent in the seen. 

In just such a way as this the infinite is not only fc ee but 
present in the now. Eternity may seem to lie below the horizon of 
our present experience, but it is essentially here, informing the hour 
and transforming the time, sifting the flux of this mutable world into 
the stuff of the spirit. The true light is always below the horizon of 
physical existence, for the light of man is spirit, and the attributes of 
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the spirit are beauty, majesty and glory. If these could be seen, they 
would be less than they are and not truly central after all. If, on the 
other hand, they in no way sifted through to our inner awareness 
and left some impression on our lives, they would, in our view, be 
non-existent. It is impossible to conceive the infinite apart from its 
neat side, that homely and familiar aspect of it which we experience as 
finitude. Surely, then it is impossible to conceive of the shadow of the 
infinite—this planetary life and physical universe we share—without 
ptesupposing infinity along with it. 


TRANSCENDENCE IN IMMANENCE 


It was Schopenhauer, I believe, who described the human soul as 
‘ an infinite stick with one end in view.’ rm in time, we ate launched 
into eternity. We are anchored fast to eatth at one end of the string, 
like a kite, but who shall presume to say what shall be the limit of our 
significance and destiny at the other? In one of his more sombre 
essays, Robert Louis Stevenson describes as a monstrous spectre, 
“the disease of the agglutinated dust, lifting alternate feet or lying 
drugged with slumber; killing, feeding, Flowing, bringing forth small 
copies of himself; grown upon with hair like grass, fitted with eyes that 
move and glitter in his face; a thing to set children screaming.” We 
should have no cause to wonder, Stevenson concludes, if man, 


“savagely surrounded, savagely descended, irremediably condemned 
to prey on his fellow lives,” had been merely barbarous, since his 
destiny pushes him so consistently in that direction. But instead he is 


... often admirably valiant, often touchingly kind; sitting down, amidst 
his momentary life, to debate of right and wrong and the attributes of the 
deity; rising up to do battle for an egg or die for an idea; singling out his 
friends and his mate with cordial affection; bringing forth in pain, rearing 
with long-suffering solicitude, his young. To touch the heart of his mystery, 
we find in him one thought, strange to the point of lunacy: the thought of 
duty; the thought of something owing to himself, to his neighbour, to his 
God: an ideal of decency, to which he would rise if it were possible; a limit 
of shame, below which, if it be possible, he will not stoop. 


WITNESS OF “SOMETHING MORE” 


To the tranquil spirit who has seen the loom and radiance of God 
on the horizons of his own experience, all noisy denials of the divine 
reality are no more convincing or informed than if they were the 
gabble of geese denying the existence of water as they paddle indust- 
riously actoss the pond. The witness of “something more,” some 
reality beyond the seen and known and from which the tangible world 
takes its meaning, is teflected variously, and not least in Jewish theo- 
logy, in the concept of the Shekinah. This is the divine presence 
itself, or a radiance forming the visible manifestation of the divine 
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presence. It is the near side of God, the earthy verge of God, that felt 
portion of God which breaks through into human experience, as 
sunlight travels ninety million miles through space, leaving it dark 
and cold, before it strikes through into our lives with warmth and 
light. 

- traditional Christian theology, the Holy Spirit stands, at its best, 
for a similar reality. In the thought of Plato, there is some under- 
girding, abiding Presence haunting always our mundane existence on 
the thin crust of this unstable planet, hinting of worlds beyond our 
poor power to imagine. But the eternal reality is revealed to us 
through the windows of the finite world. We recognize in the simple 
and the small the lineaments of the divine. If you would see God, 
don’t turn to theologies, ptiests, ministers or books. 


Rather look about you and you shall see him playing with your children. 
And look into space; you shall see him walking in the cloud, outstretching 
his arms in the lightning and descending in the rain. You shall see him 
smiling in flowers, then rising and waving his hands in trees. 


MANY PATHS, ONE TRUTH 


There are many pathways that lead to the reality of God. Some lead 
closer and more directly to the goal than others. All are useful to 
some, some may be helpful to all and none is probably wholly satis- 
factory alone. Faith and reason, nature and history, revelation and 
philosophy, instinct and intuition are all stair steps to the ultimate 
truth, but the truth is at the top, beyond the last step, beyond all 
mechanical aids, charts and systems. Even the wisest teacher can take 
the student only so far. Beyond that, he must step forth alone in the 
direction of his dreams. Until each and all of us have done that, all 
talk of God is talk about God. It means little more to us than talk 
about the Loch Ness monster or the Abominable Snowman until we 
have personally confirmed it in the crucible of inner discovery. The 
august Presence, which is the essence of the. farthest star, is at the 
same time the essence of mankind’s deepest spiritual urge, and it is 
very, very near. Though our knowledge of the divine element which 
gives life beauty, harmony and majesty may seem only “a torch of 
smoky pine,” it lights our pathway one step at a time, which is all we 
can take. One of life’s most persistent paradoxes is that we become 
our true selves only as we sustain our efforts at self-transcendence, for 


. whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude and only there. 
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THE PARADOX of the modern world, which no one seems able to 
resolve, is that whereas all men everywhere earnestly desire peace 
among the nations, in nearly every so-called civilized State swift 
preparation is being made for war. The fact that statesmen attempt 
to justify the manufacture, testing and stock-piling of nuclear weapons 
by asserting that such weapons are for defensive purposes only and 
intended as a deterrent is a clear indication that in no country in the 
world would popular opinion tolerate deliberate and naked aggres- 
sion. Yet every effort to adjust differences between nations by peace- 
ful negotiation is at the best only partially successful and at the worst 
frustrated by mistrust, suspicion and ill-will. Nor can it be denied 
that, whereas in the industrial sphere good relations between manage- 
ment and labour are admitted by all parties to be desirable and indeed 
necessary, the machinery for negotiation and arbitration is constantly 
breaking down. It is as though a satanic enemy is at work sowing 
tares amongst the wheat. We deplore this, but we do not know what 
to do about it. 

The Christian Church, conscious of its mission of reconciliation, is 
deeply disturbed about the contemporary situation, yet hampered by 
the fact that its witness is wena by its own divisions. It is so far 


to the good that Christians are becoming increasingly beers 34 about 


their denominational differences, and their leaders are seeking ways 
and means whereby a more intimate fellowship can be established, 
whether by some kind of federation or by organic union. All are 
agreed that strict uniformity of worship, or even a common interpre- 
tation of doctrinal forms, could not be enforced, even if it were 
desirable, in a united Church. Even the Roman Catholic Church, 
which claims spiritual allegiance from fifty per cent of professing 
Christians, whilst insisting upon unqualified assent to certain declared 
dogmas, allows considerable freedom outside the limited circle of 
what it considers to be the absolute essentials of the Faith. Although 
there may be some who look forward to union with Rome as the only 
way to secure true catholicity, yet it is unrealistic to suppose that this 
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is likely to come about in the foreseeable future. The only possibility 
before the Church at this moment is to examine the differences 
between the various non-Catholic denominations and by patient 
inquiry establish the measure of agreement that already exists. 
Traditions that can be shown to have spiritual value can be incor- 
porated in any scheme of union, though it may be in a revised form, 
to the enrichment of the whole. That this is possible and beneficial 
has already been demonstrated in the Church of South India. 

There are three, at the moment distinct, schools of thought in 
Protestant circles in regard to reunion. 

1.- There are those who believe that from the Reformation onwards 
the various denominations have been called into being by God either 
to correct some theological error or moral imperfection, or to 
emphasize some aspect of the truth which was in danger of being 
obscured or forgotten. Hence they bold that sectarianism is not in 
itself to be deplored. Each denomination has its own work to do and 
must do it in its own way. With other Christians they are prepared 
to agree to differ, though not always to the extent of co-operation in 
evangelistic effort, lest the particular interpretation of the Evangel for 
which they stand should lose its significance. They see no reason for 
reunion, except possibly on their own terms, which other Christians 
are not prepared to accept. This attitude provides a hard core of 
resistance to any proposal which seeks to give organizational form to 
a comprehensive Church. 

2. There are those who desire much closer relations with their 
fellow Christians in other denominations, but would stop short at 
actual reunion. They have become accustomed to their particular 
form of worship and method of government and wish for nothing 
better. In particular, they attach little importance to credal statements, 
believing that Christianity is not a question of subscribing to certain 
beliefs, but a way of life. All those who seek to follow Jesus must be 
allowed to follow in their own way. Hence to attempt to band 
Christians together under one ecclesiastica] roof is unnecessary and 
unwise. They would urge that what is needed is not a wider union, 
but a greater charity. 

3. The third group approaches the whole question from an entirely 
different standpoint. They feel that the divisions between the various 
denominations cannot be justified by the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment nor by the spirit and attitude of our Lord. Whether or not the 
high-priestly prayer recorded in the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel contains the ipsissima verba of Jesus, and few would contend 
that it does, it fai y teflects not only his own mind, but the mind 
of the early Church. Nor is it inconsistent with the general tenor of 
Christian understanding of the nature of the Church in the early 
centuries. The parable of the Vine and the Branches, St. Paul’s use of 
the term, “ The Body of Christ,” and the Apocalyptic vision of the 
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candelabrum (Rev. i. 12) all symbolize a central unity from which the 
life of the members is derived, like the branches of a tree, or the 
members of a body, or the flower which dies when separated from the 
root. This conception of the unity of the Church is summed up in 
John xvii. 20-21. . 


“Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me 
through their word; that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us; that the world may believe that 
thou didst send me.” 


This can only mean that the Church on earth is intended to bear 
witness to a divine fellowship so close and intimate that it symbolizes 
the unity of the Godhead, and that in visible form, “ that the world may 
believe.” To this may be added the reiterated emphasis found in the 
New Testament on the oneness of the Church on earth and the Church 
in heaven, from which springs the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints. 

With this in mind, a fresh light is thrown upon the history of the 
Church in past centuries. If the unity of the Church is according to 
the will of Christ, it follows that the divisions which have taken place § 
have been due to a frustration of that will; in a word, they are the J 
result of human folly, ignorance and sin. To assume that all the fault 
lies on one side or the other is to misread history. There have been 
faults on both sides; but the conclusion cannot be avoided that schism 
is in essence sinful, though it may seem justifiable at the time. It is one 
of many wounds in the Body of Christ. Moreover, as we look back 
on the past, it becomes apparent that many of the controversies which 
brought the various sects into being are no longer relevant. They lack 
whatever light and heat they may have possessed at their beginning. 
In the light of contemporary thought they have no raison d’étre. 
This generation cannot be rightly blamed for the mistakes of the past; 
but it can be blamed if no effort is made to cortect them. 

Lest it be thought that the trend of this argument is to fortify the 
claims of the Roman Church, it should be said that Rome itself has 
contributed in no small way to schismatic action, by a lack of under- 
standing and a display of intolerance towards those who for con- 
science’ sake felt compelled to sever themselves from her allegiance. 
She must bear part of the burden which rests upon the shoulders of 
her separated brethren and show forth a penitence demanded from all 
those who love their Lord. The only test which can be applied to the 
present situation is the mind of Christ. If it is his will that the Church 
on eatth should be one as he and the Father are one, all other con- 
siderations can and should be swept aside. On the other hand, if it 
can be shown that sectarianism is a natural development of the 
Church’s life, having been brought about under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, then there is no reason why sects should not be multiplied 
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indefinitely. It is therefore vital that before any steps are taken to 
unify the Church Christians of every persuasion should satisfy them- 
selves that what they are doing is in accord with the will of God as 
made known in the life and teaching of Jesus. The theologians should 
guide us and New Testament scholars direct us. But what is far more 
important is that in every Christian community there should be 
diligent and earnest prayer, both corporate and individual. Every 
aspect of prayer needs to be employed; adoration, thanksgiving, 
intercession, and above all penitence, for we all need God’s forgiving 
grace. It is not to be doubted that if all Christians everywhere 
combined to seek through the avenue of prayer direction as to the 
right course to pursue at this moment, the will of God would be made 
known. When this becomes clear, then we may give ourselves to the 
task of finding the best and most efficient way of rebuilding the temple 
of God, according to his pattern rather than ours. 

One of the pointers to a re-united Church is the recently published 
interim Report of Conversations between the Church of England and 
the Methodist Church. This sets forth the considerable agreement 
that now exists between these two bodies and the differences that still 
¥ remain. It is also intended to promote conversations between Angli- 
cans and Methodists in local communities, with the object of removing 
misunderstandings, encouraging a larger charity, and exploring the 
possibility of closer cooperation in thought and action. Both com- 
munions accept a common faith as defined in the historic Creeds, 
acknowledge the two Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion, 
and practise the rite of Ordination by the laying on of hands. The 
point of departure is mainly, if not entirely, in the value and import- 
ance of the Episcopacy, with which is associated the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession. It is fair to point out that the Report indicates 
that Anglicans, whilst stoutly adhering to the principle of Episcopacy, 
allow considerable latitude in regard to its interpretation and practice. 
On the other hand, Methodists offer no objection to Episcopacy as a 
method of Church government and administration, but would deny 
that ministries outside the historic succession cannot be authentic and 
valid. The gulf here is less wide than is commonly supposed and it is 
not improbable that a definition of Episcopacy which does not insist 
upon a mechanical doctrine of unbroken succession by ordination 
from the Apostles themselves, which most would agree is historically 
vulnerable, and yet acknowledged the value of an episcopally ordained 
ministry ultimately derived from a commission given by our Lord to 
the Apostles, may find acceptance by both parties. It is natural that 
Anglicans and Methodists should come together; they speak a 
common language; they spring from the same stock; they are in many 
tespects neater to each other in thought and practice than most of 
the Free Churches. The question of the Establishment is not dealt 
with in the Report; soon or late it is bound to arise, for Methodists 
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cannot lightly cast away their ecclesiastical freedom. Even here, 
however, there is room for compromise. Happily, there is no lack of 
goodwill on either side; both envisage, not absorption of one by the 
other, but a new Church, embodying the best traditions of the past 
and the promise of a richer fellowship in the future. If this comes to 
pass it could be justly regarded as a significant step towards the fulfil- 
ment of a hope that the ideal of a holy, apostolic and catholic Church 
may appear on earth; a Church in which all those who acknowledge 
Christ as Saviour and Lord may find a home. 

The process of bringing together in one visible community all 
professing Christians must necessarily be gradual. It is unlikely to be 
accomplished in one generation. Nevertheless it must never be 
regarded as impossible. By patient negotiation and corporate prayer 
barriers can be broken down and the way opened for the Spirit of God 
to release all his powers. A few ‘angry young men’ in all the 
denominations who will refuse to tolerate the crippling sectarianism 
which impedes evangelism and weakens the witness of the Church in 
the modern world could do much to destroy prejudice, weaken 
pedantry, fire the imagination of the hesitant and quicken the pace of 
theologians and savants who are engaged in argumentative discussion 
on points of Faith and Order. Above all, it is only when schism is 
clearly seen to be the result of sin against God and humanity that 
progress is possible. 


A PRAYER FOR UNITY 


“Gracious Father, we humbly beseech thee for thy Universal Church. 

Fill it with all truth; in all truth with all peace. Where it is corrupt, purge it; 

where it is in error, direct it; where it is superstitious, rectify it; where any- 

thing is amiss, reform it; where it is right, strengthen and confirm it; where it 

is in want, furnish it; where it is divided and rent asunder, heal the breaches 
thereof, O Thou holy One of Israel. Amen.” 

(Archbishop Laud) 





MEDICINE versus LAW 
) a 
RICHARD NORTH 


On 27th July, 1959, an appeal against his conviction of double 
capital murder was made in the Court of Criminal Appeal by Bernard 
Hugh Walden. The defence had been that he was suffering from an 
abnormality of mind which substantially impaired his mental respon- 
sibility. The evidence of one consultant psychiatrist was that he was 
suffering from chronic paranoid development and was grossly 
abnormal, and that his responsibility was impaired. Another con- 
sultant psychiatrist was of opinion that he was not abnormal]. The 
ptison medical officer had also failed to detect signs of abnormality, 
but in a field where specialist training is of more than usual importance 
his evidence must be of doubtful validity. 

In the Appeal Court the following remarks were made by Mr. 
Justice Hilbery (The Times, 28th July):— 

“Suppose the jury ask what they are to understand by abnormality 
of mind. If the Judge cannot tell them, we are getting very near to 
trial by doctor. What on earth does ‘substantially impaired his 
responsibility’ mean? It was a recent development in medicine to 
have doctors coming forward to say that they knew all about the 
processes of the mind, and that there was no such thing as respon- 
sibility or will or control. If the story of a man’s life showed that he 
had always had a violent temper, was that evidence of abnormality of 
mind? In his Lordship’s view, it showed only a failure throughout 
the man’s life to control his temper.” 

He added that since the matter “‘seemed to be of some importance” 
the Court would later give its reasons for dismissing the appeal. 
These reasons (The Times, 31st July) do not affect Mr. Justice Hilbery S 
| temarks or the following comments upon them. 

The conflict between medicine and the law is very old, and its 
history shows an almost unbroken line of victories for the doctors. 
Much can be urged against the medical profession—its pathetic 
attempts to make a static theology fit with a progressive science, its 
policy of cloaking ignorance with mystery, its profit motive—but it 
is nevertheless fun ntally a science, and to its beneficent dis- 
coveries the amelioration of penal codes is to be largely attributed. 
The treatment of social offenders has never pretended to be a science, 
and is in fact based upon the savage and revengeful principle that 
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sinners must be punished. The application of the scientific method 
to human behaviour must inevitably lead to a relaxation of the penal- 
ties which spring from such a primitive conception, and some day 
the medical profession will accept without reservation that exalted 
doctrine, destined to revolutionise punitive practice, that sin is 
pathological. When it is seen that a crooked back and a crooked 
mind are alike irregularities for the doctor, it will also be seen that 
punishment is as inappropriate for the one as for the other. The 
theory of remedial treatment, whatever may be the actual practice 
of those to whose cate convicted offenders ate entrusted, has at 
length mercifully dawned upon the social conscience, and will be 
followed, as legislative conservatism slowly retreats, by the still 
better practice of preventive treatment, whose light is as yet little 
more than darkness. 

The corrections which medicine has compelled legislators to adopt 
in the estimation of crime are so numerous that space imposes a strict 
limitation of choice. As human experience goes, it is but recently 
that charges of witchcraft and sorcery were so abundant that special 
courts were set up all over Europe to deal with them. Readers who 
know any history at all will need no reminders either of the millions 
of sufferers or of the ghastly savagery of the punishments inflicted 
upon them. Hundreds of victims were burnt at single executions, and 
several thousands in single towns. Six hundred wete condemned by 
a single bishop, and eight hundred in sixteen years by a single judge. 

Now all these innumerable charges rested upon a single false 
assumption, to wit, that a human body could be possessed by one or 
mote devils. Upon that absurd assumption legislators in every land 
enacted laws against the victims, and acute judges, accustomed to 
sifting evidence, condemned the accused, without compassion ot 
remorse, to the most agonizing and protracted torments. The most 
inconttovertible evidence of innocence was crushed under the fatal 
weight of that theological nonsense. If, for example, a husband whose 
wife was accused of some nocturnal adventure swore that she had 
never left his bed, a court would reject his evidence on the ground 
that the woman’s devil had not only spirited her away but had also 
hoodwinked him into believing that she was still there. A little 
reflection might have led the courts to see that so clever a devil might 
also be capable of baffling their own sagacity. It is today quite 
incredible to read of the masses and masses of sworn and registered 
testimony which established for the courts undeniable evidence of 
occutrences which could have had no possible basis of fact. 


For the disappearance of the whole i of accusations in this 


wide field of “crime” we are largely indebted to the medical profession. 
The death of a malignant superstition is hardly ever attributable to a 
single cause, and the decay of the belief in witchcraft was due, in 
general terms, to the gradual improvement in ethical sensibility and 
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the diminishing reverence for theological authority for which the 
period is noteworthy. Nevertheless, the medical profession added 
one very important single contribution to the beneficent work by the 
profound discovery that there is no such thing as demoniac possession. 
Many a judge must have winced at that alarming announcement, and 
must have deplored the daring approach to that “trial by doctor” at 
which a judge of the twentieth century can still be frightened. Those 
who ate disposed to resent the testimony of medicine upon the causa- 
tion of criminal tendencies should earnestly study that brilliant 
chapter of Lecky’s in The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Exrope 
which examines the whole subject of witchcraft as understood first 
by superstition and then by science. Where the accusation is based 
upon a theological instead of a ee nee diagnosis, trial by doctor 
is surely the very thing desirable. 

Apart from the general attitude of hostility in Mr. Justice Hilbery’s 
remarks, there are some particular points which call for comment:— 

1. He confesses that he does not understand the expression “‘sub- 
stantially impaired his responsibility’’. If a medical specialist used that 
expression, and a judge did not understand it, should not an accused 
person be given the benefit of such doubt? Or, at least, since a life 
is at stake, should not sentence be withheld until the doubt has been 
tesolved by the expert whose form of words caused it? 

2. Mr. Justice Hilbery said that doctors declared that they “knew 
all about the processes of the mind”. It is unfortunate that such 
imprecision of language should be used in a place where, above all 
others, precision is imperative. It may well be doubted whether any 
psychiatrist has ever made so comprehensive a claim. Psychiatrists 
in general are well aware that they have hardly yet advanced beyond 
the first pioneer steps in the exploration of that most complicated of 
all natural phenomena, the human mind, and they are much more 
disposed to follow the modesty of an earlier scientist who said that 
he felt like a child playing with the pebbles on the sea shore with the 
vast undiscovered ocean stretching out before him. The allegation 
that any of them should have some to know “all about” mental 
processes can only be regarded as absurdly unlikely. 

3. Mr. Justice Hilbery denied that a life-long violent temper is 
evidence of abnormality of mind, and took the view that it shows only 
afailure of control. That there is failure of control cannot be disputed, 
but I have purposely italicized the ‘‘only” because of the obvious but 
extremely difficult question, What caused the failure? The theological 
answer that if one man can control his temper another man can is 
based upon the assumption of an unfettered freedom of conduct 
direction—an assumption which medical science now openly assails, 
and which no moral philosopher of understanding accepts without 
considerable modifications. Of a hundred dogs or a hundred men one 
will be ill-tempered, and to attribute the former to a biological cause 
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and the latter to a volitional cause is both logically inconsistent and 
scientifically obscurantist. As the progress of scientific study sheds 
more light upon the causes of human behaviour the doctrine of free 
will will ultimately follow the Satanism of witchcraft and sorcery into 
the pit of discarded errors which fills with such slow reluctance. 

An observation which is obvious enough to cal] for an apology, 
but of which no sign is discoverable in Mr. Justice Hilbery’s remarks, 
is that mental abnormality covers an enormous range both of degree 
and of variety. From the ordered logic of a mathematician, through 
the mere simpleton, to the incurably insane, the gradations of de- 
a from normality are so innumerable and so complex as to 

file the widest experience and the highest skill. To assess the degree 
of impairment of responsibility, or even to locate the fields in which 
impairment is likely to be found, is a task of diagnosis far too delicate 
for the most accomplished practitioners. But that there are pre- 
dispositions, inherited or acquired, which interfere with voluntary 
determination and therefore enfeeble moral responsibility is now 
beyond dispute. It is well known to doctors that surgical operations 
undertaken for quite other purposes have brought about radical 
moral regeneration in the patient, and the particular operation of 
leucotomy is undertaken for the specific purpose of ameliorating 
vicious impulses, though why surgical interference with the cerebral 
tissues should affect the moral character has yet to be discovered. 

I have said enough to show how regrettable were the remarks 
which provide my text. In this extremely difficult field of respon- 
sibility for human behaviour the proper attitude of the legislator and 
the judge should be that of earnest and thoughtful examination of 
every sincere effort of scientific pioneering, bearing always in mind 
the many precedents for caution which abound in the history of the 
wat between medicine and the law. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that a few generations hence the remarks of Mr. Justice Hilbery will 
appear as another casualty in that long struggle, and that they will then 
be quoted with as much reprobation as we now quote the legal 
opinions of a few generations ago. And it may modestly be hoped that 
this Journal may at the same time be approved for its advocacy of 
are and sr aw in the search for the hidden origins of those 
tailties which fill the prisons and tighten the executioner’s nooses. 





SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 








Tw0-VALUED THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE dominate Modern Philosophy from 
Descartes to Ayer. I call them “two-valued” because they assume two 
kinds of truth, truths of reason and truths of fact, or necessary and con- 
tingent truths, and correspondingly two kinds of knowledge, rational and 
empirical. This distinction still prevails. Contemporary empiricists acknow- 
ledge the “truths of reason” of logic and mathematics, but are in a predica- 
ment concerning their status, character, and definition. It certainly shows 
progress that the concept of truth is no longer discarded, but again seriously 
discussed in A. Pap’s Semantics and Necessary Truth (Yale & O.U.P., 55s.) 
and in R. M. Martin’s The Notion of Analytic Truth (Pennsylvania & O.U.P., 
40s.). In the wake of Carnap, Pap discusses the history of “necessary truth” 
claiming that Leibniz is closer to and Locke further removed from logical 
empiricism than is usually assumed. Critically reviewing contemporary 
theories of analytic truth, he rightly attacks the prevailing prejudice that all 
necessary truth is analytic. His defence of an intuitive basis of necessary 
truth is less convincing. Martin’s book is less historical and critical, and 
more constructive, a closely-reasoned and rather technical attempt to 
define analytic truth with the help of first order logic and especially simple 
semantic assumptions. Certainly an exercise in logical sagacity! Both 
authors disregard the fact that the development of mathematics and logic has 
made two-valued epistemologies and the traditional concept of necessary or 
analytic truth obsolete. In Philosophy and Argument (Pennsylvania State U.P., 
$4.00) H. W. Johnstone, Jr. distinguishes constructive, critical and defensive 
philosophical arguments and contends that they all are argumenta ad hominem. 
G. Boas’s The Inquiring Mind (Open Court, 32s. 6d.) is advertised as an intro- 
duction to epistemology. In fact, it consists of the ripe reflections of an 
historian of philosophy, who believes in error as our primary cognitive 
experience, and in thinking as a solving of problems which arise out of 
observed deviations from the rule. By contemporary psychologists thinking 
is regarded as a heterogeneous collection of high-level skills and capacities 
arising from an integration of simpler functions, according to R. Thomson’s 
useful survey of recent work and theories in The Psychology of Thinking 
(Pelican, 3s. 6d.). 

J. Loewenberg’s Reason and the Nature of Things (Open Court, $4.50) 
culminates in a dialectical pluralism, applied to the universe of discourse 
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and not to nature. A. Mercier, physicist and philosopher of science, stresses 
the many dimensions of knowledge and the interrelations between science, 
morals and art in Thought and Being (Vlg. f. Recht u. Gesellschaft, Basel). 
Another physicist, P. W. Bridgman, surprisingly finds the source of the 
ineptness of all human thinking in the suppression of the individual by 
society. He stresses the private and anthropomorphic element in our 
thought and, attacking behaviourism, proposes an “operational dichotomy” 
which allows us to talk of our consciousness but not about that of others 
(in The Way Things Are, Harvard & O.U.P., 45s.). Modern Philosophy of 
Science is a welcome translation of essays by the late Hans Reichenbach, the 
well-known logical empiricist (Routledge, 28s.). Reichenbach believes in 
the possibility of a probability logic as a conceptual framework for all 
empirical knowledge, and in the impossibility of justifying it. He advances 
the now fashionable view that the justification of induction is a pseudo- 
problem. An excellent introduction to the present state of solar physics is 
provided by M. A. Ellison’s The Sun and Its Influence (2nd. ed., Routledge, 
25s.). The new facts about radio waves, magnetic storms and cosmic rays 
ate most interesting and of practical importance. A chapter on the sun’s 
influence on organic life would certainly enrich a third edition. The auto- 
nomy of biology is defended by Morton Beckner in The Biological Way of 
Thought (Columbia & O.U.P., 48s.). Teleological language is here accepted 
as a harmless indispensible tool for morphology, ethology, and evolution 
theory. This thesis is acceptable, but not new. Kant formulated it in the 
more precise form that teleological concepts have a regulative, but not a 
constitutive function in biology. 

Jungian psychology is still expanding; four new books confirm it. The 
master’s Collected Works are enriched by a translation of Aion (Routledge, 
328.). This book may be of special interest to our readers because it tries to 
elucidate the specific psychological climate of the “Christian aeon” with the 
help of his own psychology of the self, and of Christian, Gnostic, and 
alchemistic symbols. Christ is here interpreted as a symbol of the self, and 
Satan and the antichrist as his shadow-self. Every human being is said to 
experience his own Golgotha as the crucifixion of the Ego, i.e. a painful 
suspension between irreconcilable contradictions. Christ, “the still living 
myth of our culture, . . . exemplifies the archetype of the self. He represents 
a totality of a heavenly kind, a glorified man, a son of God unspotted by sin.” 
De-mythologize, with Bultmann, this concept and nothing is left. All this is 
challenging and raises far-reaching questions as to the legitimacy of this 
psychology and its application to the interpretation of religion and art. 
What is psychological experience and what speculative construction in this 
psychology? J. Jacobi’s Complex, Archetype, Symbol in the Psychology of 
C. G. Jung (Routledge, 21s.) may help a critical reader to answer this question. 
“Complex” is a useful descriptive term, and Jung is right in saying that 
“complexes may have us.” But archetypes, as “the nodal points, i.e. energy- 
charged nuclei of meaning of the timeless psychic structure of the collective 
unconsciousness,” are constructs and rather complex at that. Erich Neumann 
one of the most gifted Jungians, presents us with two volumes, Art and 
the Creative Unconscious, and The Archetypal World of Henry Moore (Rout- 
ledge, 25s. and 35s.). He seems obsessed by the mother archetype, i.e., 
suprapersonal mother image, and uses it as a key for interpreting Leonardo, 
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in the first book, and Moore, in the second. The interesting point is that he 
fails in Leonardo’s case, but succeeds in that of Moore. Moore’s art, with its 
roots in the primitive, lends itself to such a treatment, and emerges in this 
excellently produced and illustrated book as by no means “abstract” but 
based on concrete experience of organic forms. Those who overrate the role 
of the Unconscious in artistic creation and try to explain the known through 
the unknown should carefully read Helen Rosenau’s The Ideal City in its 
Architectural Evolution (Routledge, 30s.). She rightly stresses the conscious 
ideas and ideals which guided thought and action of town-planners from 
antiquity to the present time. She explores in a sober and scholarly manner 
the relationship between artistic theory, the ideal master plan, and the 
architecture of European cities in their historical setting. The Revival of 
Metaphysical Poetry by J. E. Duncan (Minnesota & O.U.P., 36s.), is “The 
History of a Style from 1800 to the Present.” Donne’s metaphysical style, 
an embodiment of an idea or attitude, aims at an integration from the 
disturbing complexity and diversity in the universe and in the individual. 
Eliot’s work emerges as a quite new, revitalized metaphysical poetry. 

Among new contributions to the study of man and society the following 
are the most readable. José Ortega y Gasset’s Man and Crisis (Allen & Unwin, 
16s.) is a brilliantly written philosophy of history. History is here viewed 
as a vital drama, in which man is continually making his world, and in which 
he and his world change from generation to generation. The concept of the 
generation as a group of coevals (as distinguished from mere contemporaries) 
and that of crisis (arising from the breakdown of the system of convictions 
and the world of the preceding generation) dominate the systematic and 
historical reflections of this book. C. Wright Mills is likewise brilliant, 
refreshing and challenging in his plea for The Sociological Imagination (O.U.P., 
36s.). In an age of uneasiness and indifference he would like to increase the 
uneasiness of the sociologists, to recall them to their “intellectual and 
political task” within society and to the classic analysis of Marx, Weber and 
others from the impasses of over-specialization, of the “grand theory” and 
of methodological inhibition. Indeed a timely battle-cry which should be 
heard! As an informal history of social anthropology H. R. Hays’s From 
Ape to Angel (Methuen, 36s.) may be recommended to the layman. It intro- 
duces him in non-technical language to customs of primitive people, to the 
various theories which try to interpret them and to the leading anthropo- 
logists from H. R. Schoolcraft to the present day. In Culture in Private and 
Public Life F. R. Cowell (Thames & Hudson, 30s.) defends the thesis that 
culture can endow life with meaning and value by promoting truth, beauty 
and goodness. 

As a “grand theory” of social and political life Paul Weiss’s Our Public Life 
(Indiana U.P., $4.50) forms an important part in the system of the well- 
known author. It is a treatise on politics which discusses natural rights, 
natural law, state and civilization in a “systematic speculative” manner. As 
an example of the opposite tendency towards over-specialization Readings in 
Social Psychology, ed. by E. M. Maccoby, T. M. Newcomb, E. L. Hartley 
(3rd ed., Methuen, 55s.) is interesting. Is social psychology as the study of 
the ways in which social conditions influence psychological processes a 
new science? Can it be studied in isolation? Before these questions are 
formulated, let alone answered, hundreds of papers and books are written, 
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social psychologists make it a “subject” which requires textbooks and 
“readers”. Here we have a “reader”, with an awe-inspiring number of 
chapters, from “Language and Stereotypes” to “Group Tensions and 
Prejudice”. It is noteworthy because it informs us about the state of this 
subject in America and because we soon will meet students formed in its 
image. The American belief in social science is coupled with that in political 
science. It is the thesis of B. Crick’s The American Science of Politics (Routledge, 
28s.) that the idea of a science of politics has become distinctly American, and 
that it is, nevertheless, profoundly at odds with the best in American political 
experience. He illustrates his thesis with reference to recent American | 
political theorists. It is strikingly confirmed by A. Brecht’s massive volume, }f 
Political Theory, The Foundations of Twentieth-Century Political Thought (Princeton 
& O.U.P., 96s.). Brecht believes in political science, in the application of 
scientific methods in it, and in “scientific value relativism” according to 
which the ultimate standards that underlie value judgments cannot be estab- 
lished scientifically. He acknowledges the relativity of values, but wants to 
be a “scientific relativist.” A wonderful example of science-intoxication! 
By calling social and political studies “social sciences” and “political science” 
we do not transform them into real sciences. 

G. Sarton’s History of Science, Vol. 2, Hellenistic Science and Culture in the 
Last Three Centuries B.C. (Harvard & O.U.P., 63s.), written in the grand 
style of Kulturgeschichte, is more valuable through its breadth than through its 
depth; it says more about Stoic ethics and religion than about Stoic physics. 
The Foundations of Indian Culture ate for Sri Aurobindo spiritual, intuitive 
and psychic (Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Rs. 7); India’s whole life is turned 
towards spirituality. Josephus’ The Jewish War is arbitrarily altered and [| 
modernized in G. A. Williamson’s translation (Penguin, 5s.). Maine de 
Biran is presented as a Reformer of Empiricism in P. P. Hallie’s sober and 
perceptive study (Harvard & O.U.P., 38s.), i.e. as adding inward experience 
to the British outer experience. T. H. Croxall’s Gimpses and Impressions of 
Kierkegaard (Nisbet, 15s.) is a selection and translation of contemporary 
sources, of value to the Kierkegaard philologist. J. Cruickshank’s com- 
prehensive study of Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt (O.U.P., 25s.) is 
welcome, revealing a conflict between moderation and extremism. Jacques 
Maritain’s The Degrees of Knowledge is published in a new translation (Bles, 
sos.). Marjorie Grene’s Dreadful Freedom re-appears as Introduction to Exis- 
tentialism (Chicago & C.U.P., tos. 6d.). Philosophical Papers by G. E. Moore 
(Allen & Unwin, 30s.) is a most valuable collection of important papers, 
mostly already published. 

The topics discussed in Journals range from “The Logic of Aesthetic 
Judgments” (J. Margolis, Philos. Quarterly, July) to “Space” (Kapp, BJPS, 
May), “Abstract Terms” (M. Thompson, Philos. Rev., July), “Egoism in 
Ethics” (P. Nielsen, Philos. ¢ Phenom. Res., June), “Substances without 
Substrata” (N. L. Wilson, Rev. of Metaph., June), “Principles and Con- 
sequences” (R. McKeon, Journ. of Philos., No. 9), and finally to “Causality 
and Parapsychology” (C. J. Ducases, Journ. of Parapsychol., June). The 
Revue Internationale de Philosophie, No. 47 is devoted to the question: “La 
Philosophie peut-elle étre une Science?” S. Issman discusses “Logical Laws 
and Conventions” in Logique et Analyse (for April). 

OXFORD 





Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


ProrEssoR H. H. Row ey, of Manchester, giving the fourth A. S. Peake 
Memorial Lecture, chose as his topic The changing patterns of Old Testament 
studies (Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.). Increased light from archaeology, “cultic” 
elements in the Psalms, and a renewed emphasis on biblical theology are 
| among the changes he notes. In A sight to the nations: an introduction to the 
Old Testament (Harper & Brothers, New York, $6.50), Professor Norman K. 
Gottwald, of Andover Newton Theological School, gives a scholarly 
account of Jewish history; religion and literature from the time of the pat- 
riarchs to the eve of the New Testament. The opening chapter, on “angle 
of vision”, is especially valuable, suggesting the spirit in which the Old 
Testament should be studied in the mid-twentieth century. 

How did Judaism survive, after the destruction of the temple and the 
Jewish state by the Romans? The usual answer is that a conservative, 
ritualist community continued in the lands to the east of Palestine, creating 
and treasuring the Talmud, emerging eventually to shape and lead European 
Jewry. Joshua Podro, however, in The /ast Pharisee (Valentine, Mitchell, 
16s.), gives most credit to Rabbi Joshua ben Hananyah, a first-century 
Palestinian “liberal”, who, whilst cultivating national and reiigious separa- 
tion, found ways of coming to terms with the Romans. Robert Graves, 
who collaborated with Podro in the notorious The Nazarene Gospel restored, 
writes a foreword. The Yale Judaica Series continues with the first English 
translation of The Midrash on Psalms, translated from the Hebrew and 
Aramaic by William G. Braude (O.U.P. for Yale U.P., two volumes, £6), a 
garrulous running commentary on the Psalms, combining the deepest piety 
with many delightful details of ordinary life. It was formerly thought to 
have been compiled in 9th-century Italy, but is now generally dated much 
earlier and ascribed to a Palestinian origin. Professor A. W. Binder, a 
distinguished authority on Jewish music, in Bébiical chant (Philosophical 
Library, New York, $5) gives a practical guide to cantillation, the method of 
reciting the scriptures to a musical tune, formerly practised by the laity in 
their private reading as well as in the public readings of the synagogue. 
Gregorian plainsong and the Anglican chant are recognisable descendants 
of Jewish cantillation. San Nicandro: the story of a religious phenomenon, by 
Elena Cassin (Cohen & West, 21s.) tells how a group of Italian peasants 
turned from Christianity to Judaism and emigrated to Palestine in 1949-50. 
It is like a page from the history of Anabaptism. 

A valuable Catholic contribution to New Testament studies is New 
Testament introduction, by Alfred Wikenhauser, translated from German by 
Joseph Cunningham (Nelson, 50s.). The author, emeritus professor at 
Freiburg, points out that, whilst the Catholic Church defends tradition, it 
does not prevent its scholars inquiting what the reliable ancient tradition is. 
He himself accepts the priority of Mark and the existence of Q as a second 
source of Matthew and Luke, and he is sympathetic towards form-criticism. 
He states the arguments against the Pauline authorship of Hebrews, the 
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pastoral epistles and Ephesians, and the Petrine authorship of I and II Peter; 
while avoiding definite pronouncement he leaves to be inferred that he 
accepts the usual modern view of these matters. F. C. Synge, in Hebrews 
and the Scriptures (SPCK, 7s. 6d.), examines the use of the Old Testament in 
this epistle, and urges that Christians must still regard the Old Testament as a 
book of promise, fulfilled in the New. Jesus and the future life, by William 
Strawson (Epworth Press, 30s.), is a study of the teaching of Jesus in the 
synoptic gospels concerning life after death. He said nothing, says the 
author, about remedial punishment; the wicked are to be annihilated. The 
essential thing is that death means judgment; only when men have passed 
this will they enter into eternal life. 

Dr. C. W. Dugmore, giving his inaugural lecture as the first professor of 
ecclesiastical history at King’s College, London (it is astonishing to hear that 
there has been no previous appointment), spoke on Ecclesiastical history 
no soft option (SPCK, 5s. 6d.). The subject, he declared, is no longer merely 
the collection of ammunition for inter-church rivalry, but involves every 
branch of theological and historical research and the philosophy of history 
itself. ‘The valuable Catholic series, Ancient Christian writers, continues with 
Tertullian: treatises on penance, translated with notes by William P. Le Saint 
(Longmans, 30s.). Has the Church authority to forgive all sins, even murder 
and apostacy? Tertullian’s writings are a stage in the development of the 
penitential theory of Catholicism, coloured by his own vehement personality. 
Light on the development of another Catholic doctrine is given in The notion 
of tradition in John Driedo, a doctoral thesis by John L. Murphy, student in the 
Pontifica Universitas Gregoriana, Milwaukee (The Seraphic Press, Milwaukee 
$3). Driedo was professor at Louvain in the 16th century and wrote on 
scripture and tradition before their relation was defined by the Council of 
Trent. Still another Catholic doctrine is discussed by Father Sergius 
Bulgakov, in The Vatican dogma (St. Tikhon Press, South Canaan, Pa., $1.50), 
in which, writing as a member of the Greek Orthodox Church, he declares 
that papal supremacy is the chief obstacle to Christian reunion. What 
Catholicism meant as a creative force on one who left it is indicated in 
The sympathetic alien: James Joyce and Catholicism, by J. Mitchell Morse (Peter 
Owen, jointly with the Vision Press, 25s.). Augustine, Duns Scotus, Loyola, 
Aquinas and many more within the Catholic tradition left their mark on Joyce, 
the individualist who could not shake off his past. 

Pierre Bayle, le philosophe de Rotterdam (Elsevier Publishing Company, 
47s. 6d.) is a collection of essays in French and English, edited by Paul Dibon 
in honour of the 25oth anniversary of Bayle’s death. In several of them the 
notorious sceptic is depicted as an ultra-Calvinist, denying reason in order 
to exalt faith and revelation. 

In the series “Men of Wisdom”, Henry Van Etten writes on George Fox 
and the Quakers (Longmans and Harper Torchbooks, 6s.), giving an account 
of the movement in England, America and Europe, with many illustrations 
and an anthology of Quaker writings. George Ullmann, in Between God and 
history (George Allen & Unwin, 21s.), writing as a Quaker, shows how the 
modern dialectical method can be illustrated from the thought and practice 
of Quakers, who have always known themselves to be at the same time in 
the world yet not of the world, “showing forth the abiding fruit of the spirit 
amidst the ambiguities of human existence”, The same existential emphasis 
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was expressed in the Swarthmore Lecture for 1959, by Harold Loukes, on 
The castle-and the field (George Allen & Unwin, cloth 6s., paper 4s. 6d.). 
We can no longer think of our faith as a castle of refuge, he declared; we must 
learn to live unprotected in the field, yet not without resources. 

Christian Science today, by Charles S. Braden (George Allen & Unwin, 30s.) 
is an English edition of an American book already reviewed in this survey 
in October, 1958. The author claims that Christian Science has become a 
conservative autocracy. Studies on baptism, edited by James Gray (Churches 
of Christ Publishing Company, Birmingham, 2s. 6d.), is a series of essays on 
believers’ baptism, with questions for study groups, by a number of leaders 
of the evangelical denomination called Churches of Christ. It is a sober and 
scholarly inquiry, of value beyond the circle for which it is intended. 

Essays by Paul Tillich, collected by Robert C. Kimball, appear in Theology 
of culture (O.U.P., 18s.). Though they originally were published separately, 
they have a common theme: the communication of Christianity to our 
modern world, which is a world of Americanization, psycho-analysis, 
existentialism, Russian communism, Zionism and much more. Such a world 
cannot be argued into Christianity, but it must be given the opportunity to 
make a clear choice for or against the Christian faith. In Christian rationalism 
and philosophical analysis (James Clarke & Co., 15s.), F. H. Cleobury argues 
that the language of personal relations is more immediately real than the 
language of factual description; from this, with much philosophical acuteness, 
he argues for the existence of God, omniscient, omnipotent, all-loving. He 
claims to use the methods of Russell, Moore and Wittgenstein to refute the 
anti-Christian conclusions of some of their disciples, but often he seems to 
assume what he wants to prove. Dr. F. H. Heinemann’s authoritative 
Existentialism and the modern predicament (Adam & Charles Black, 18s.) now 
goes into its third edition in English (it has also been translated into other 
languages). The author is confident that we are entering a post-existential 
era, and teaches a philosophy of response—respondeo, ergo sum—which will 
unify psychology and philosophy. Another reprint of an important book is 
The idea of the holy, by Rudolf Otto (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.), which first 
appeared in German in 1917; today discussion of the non-rational element in 
religion takes a rather different form from Otto’s, but his book opened a 
new era. The concept of grace, by Philip S. Watson (Epworth Press, tos. 6d.), 
stresses the evangelical belief in the divinely-given “extra”, conveyed 
especially through Christ and his church. George Thomas, who is both a 
member of parliament and a Methodist local preacher, pleads, in The Christian 
heritage in politics (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.), for resolute Christian action on 
today’s great political issues. 

Professor Ralph F. Fuchs, an eminent American lawyer and Unitarian 
layman, gave a course of lectures to a Unitarian conference on Democracy in 
transition, now printed (Jackson Memorial Press, Ann Arbor, and Beacon 
Press, $1.25). He discusses in particular the dangers inherent in the evolution 
of larger economic and political units, and suggests how to meet them. 
Teaching human rights is a handbook for teachers, published by the United 
Nations Office of Public Information (1s. 9d.), describing the methods used 
by teachers in many lands to convey to children the idea of human rights, the 
core of the charter of the United Nations. A group of American Presbyterian 
ministers, concerned with pastoral guidance of university students, has 
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prepared A basis for study: a theological prospectus for the campus ministry 
(distributed by the departments of Campus Christian Life of the Presbyterian 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church), consisting of material for 
theological discussion groups in universities, with a bibliography. Elige 
vitam is a reprint of the papers and services at the second meeting of the 
Christian Peace Conference, held at Prague last April, directed chiefly 
against nuclear weapons. 

American universities, in their “liberal arts” courses, undertake to give 
every student a background of culture, which of course includes the great 
writers of western civilisation. Should it also include the oriental classics? 
In September 1958 a conference on this theme was held at Columbia univer- } 
sity, and the papers are printed in Approaches to the oriental classics: Asian 
literature and thought in general education, edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary 
(O.U.P. for Columbia U.P., 38s.). As might be expected, practical problems, 
such as finding the time and the teachers, loomed large. Arthur Osborne, in 
Buddhism and Christianity in the light of Hinduism (Rider & Co., 158.), urges 
that, if there is to be a world-wide civilization, the great religions must not 
remain irreconcilable. Buddhism and Christianity have many likenesses, 
chiefly in ethical teaching, but also a wide divergence, since Christians 
preach a personal God and Buddhists do not. He suggests that Hinduism 
may be a bridge between them. G. F. Allen has compiled an anthology of 
maxims and utterances of the Buddha, one for each day of the year, in 
Buddha’s words of wisdom (George Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.). A Tibetan 
Buddhist classic, written 900 years ago, is translated by Dr. Herbert V. 
Guenther as The jewel ornament of liberation, by sGam.po.pa, founder of the 
Red Hat order of Tibetan monks (Rider & Cz., 42s.). The Buddhist Society 
issues the fifth impression of Tao # ching, translated into English by a Chinese 
writer, Ch’u Ta-Kao (George Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.); it is a mine of quiet 
wisdom. Two years ago the International Institute of Philosophy, with the 
help of UNESCO, began publishing a collection of texts called “Philosophy 
and World Community”. The first was a German translation of John 
Locke’s Letter concerning toleration. The second, now published, is The edicts 
of Asoka, edited and translated by an Indian and an American, N. A. Nikam 
and Richard McKeon (C.U.P. for Chicago U.P., 13s. 6d.), with a long intro- 
duction and a map repeated three times. Alas, “‘world community” is not 
being very rapidly promoted by the publication of philosophical texts. 

. But let us take courage: an institution called “World Goodwill”, whose 
international headquarters are at Tunbridge Wells, is preparing for the 
second coming of Christ, who will be received by a Hierarchy of Custodians 
of the Plan, “skilled and experienced spiritual executives, far more practical 
and realistic than the most efficient big business executives in our modern 
world”. Their main handicap, however, is lack of funds, although they work 
“with the minimum of overhead and central plant, and the workers for the 
minimum yet reasonable salary”. As H. M. Tomlinson once said in a broad- 


cast appeal, everything I approve of is short of money! OXFORD 


We regret that in the July Survey two books were mentioned as published 
by Macmillan which should have been cited as The Macmillan Co. of New 
York. They are Weitz, Problems in Aesthetics and Tresonini, American Cons- 


titutional Law. 





REVIEWS 


Archaeology and the Old Testament. By J. B. Pritchard. Princeton 
University Press, London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 263. 308. 


The Ancient Near East. An Anthology of Texts and Pictures. By 
J. B. Pritchard. Princeton University Press, London: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. Pp. 380. qos. 
Reviewed by S. H. Hooke (Buckland) 


In 1950, under the editorship of Professor J. B. Pritchard, there was published 
a comprehensive collection of ancient Near Eastern texts illustrating the 
history of Israel. This magnificent volume superseded Gressmann’s Texte 
und Bilde zum Alten Testament which had been for so many years the vade 
mecum of all students of the Old Testament. In the new volume all the old 
and well-known texts such as the Enuma Elish and the Gilgamesh Epic 
appeared in completely new translations, and a large number of new texts 
which had been discovered or deciphered since the publication of the 2nd 
edition of Gressmann in 1926 were presented to the public. Four years later 
Professor Pritchard produced a companion volume of pictures relating to the 
Old Testament containing 76g illustrations as compared with 678 in Gress- 
mann. These two volumes are now established as the standard works of 
reference in this field, but their price puts them beyond the reach of the 
ordinary reader. Now Professor Pritchard has performed the inestimable 
service of bringing the main contents of these two splendid collections 
within the reach of the general reader by publishing the two books named at 
the head of this review at a very reasonable price. 

The first-named of the two books is intended, as the author says, ‘to serve 
only as an introduction to a study of those results of the past century which 
relate to the Bible’. The author has followed the interesting plan of com- 
bining an account of the principal figures who have laboured in the field of 
Near Eastern archaeology with an account of what they have accomplished 
and an estimate of its importance. He begins with the venerable figure of 
Sir Flinders Petrie, the greatest of all Near Eastern archaeologists, the first 
who established archaeology upon a scientific basis with his use of pottery 
and the method of sequence dating. Then follows a succession of rapid and 
vivid pictures of the archaeologists who have worked in Palestine and their 
achievements. The story branches out into the countries that border on 
Palestine or have impinged on its history. We have an account of the 
decipherment of cuneiform and all the new light thrown on the history of 
Israel by the vast treasure of Assyrian and Babylonian tablets. The wisdom 
of ancient Egypt and the various law codes of Mesopotamia and Anatolia 
are passed in swift review and their bearing on Israel’s life and culture suc- 
cinctly discussed. It is a remarkable achievement to have compressed so 
much information into so small a space. There are also 77 excellent illustra- 
tions and a useful map of the ancient and modern Near East. 
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The second volume is a carefully chosen selection of texts and pictures 
from the larger volume already mentioned. It contains 197 pictures with a 
list indicating their subjects and provenience, and some 7o texts illustrating 
all the classes of literature, myths, rituals, history, laws, and wisdom, which 
the discoveries of recent years in the ancient Near East have revealed to us, 
and which constitute the cultural background of Israel’s history. The longer 
texts, such as the Creation Epic (the Enuma Elish), the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
and the Ugaritic texts, are represented by extracts. It was perhaps difficult 
to decide which of the Ugaritic texts to omit, but one regrets the omission 
of the remarkable story of Keret which seems more closely related to the 
Old Testament than the story of Aqhat. On the whole, however, the selec- 
tions have been admirably made, and in these two volumes the student who 
is not acquainted with the original languages of these documents will find a 
Virgil to his Dante, an invaluable and reliable guide through these ancient 
ghost-haunted palaces and temples. 


Corpus Christi. By Geddes MacGregor. London: Macmillan, 1959. 
Pp. 1x + 302. 308. 
Reviewed by R. Gregor Smith (University of Glasgow) 


PROFESSOR MACGREGOR’s aim in this book is to present the doctrine of the 
Church as found in the Reformed tradition. In particular, he is concerned 
to detail the historical situation as it is found in the life of the Church of 
Scotland. He discusses the problem in its mediaeval setting, in the teaching 
of the Reformers, particularly Calvin, and in Scotland, in some detail; there 
follow more theological chapters on the meaning of ecclesia, of the “Body of 
Christ”, and of the Eucharist and the Episcopate in Reformed teaching. 
The leading motif is that the Reformed teaching has always insisted on the 
historical and visible continuity of the Church, though at the same time the 
ecclesia reformata is semper reformanda. 

The tone of the study is Catholic and eirenic; the argument is massive and 
erudite. It is not an easy book to review briefly. But it is one which will 
command respect and attention, and which should be read by all who are 
concerned with the ongoing conversations between the Anglican communion 
and the Presbyterian churches. The emphases which are especially welcome 
are those on a high doctrine of the Eucharist, on the historical continuity 
of the Church according to Reformed teaching, and on the christological 
centre of the doctrine of the Church. Professor MacGregor’s work must be 
welcomed for the wide sweep of its learning and for the light it throws on the 
centrality of Reformed views of the Church. 

Only one or two observations may be made. The phrase “the Body of 
Christ” is immensely difficult, and capable of various developments. Indeed 
in St. Paul himself any precise and single content is hard to define. Professor 
MacGregor is surely right to say that, while the phrase is applied to the 
Eucharist as well as to the Church, yet neither can be identified simpliciter 
with the Body of Christ. I wonder whether he is right to go on to say, 
however, that the (visible) Church and the (visible) elements of the Eucharist 
are “static, visible aspects of the dynamic, ontological reality that is the 
Christian Church”. I should myself prefer to regard every visible element in 
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the life of the Church as a mark of dynamic eschatological reality, which is 
known solely in a relationship, the relationship of faith. 

This would mean on the one hand that the notion of Corpus Christi must 
be controlled by the sense in which the Christian’s real life is always “hidden 
with Christ in God”, and on the other hand that too great a concern with a 
sepatated ecclesiology involves us precisely in the notion of a static Church. 
It is perfectly true that one is conscious of the body only when it is sick, and 
that specific steps must be taken to help it back to health. But when we are 
dealing with this strange mystery of the Church, I wonder whether the meta- 
phor can help us so far as that? St. Paul’s powerful imagination and shifting 
use of the phrase “the Body of Christ” should perhaps warn us not to con- 
centrate all our force on the Church as a separate reality. In the time of the 
Reformers it was possible to define the Church in terms of Word and Sacra- 
ments and Discipline, just because underlying the visible life of the Church 
there was a society which was at least in some senses Christian. Today this 
can hardly be said, so that traditional discussion of the marks and form of 
the Church tends to appear somewhat high and dry. Is it not a deepening of 
the sense of the hiddenness, the source of the Church in its relation to God’s 
grace, which can strengthen the visible forms of the Church best of all? 
But these comments arise out of the careful and penetrating thought of the 
present work, for which we must be grateful. 


Theological Explanation. By G. F. Woods. London: Nisbet, 1958. 


Pp. xvi + 210. 275. 6d. 
Reviewed by I. T. Ramsey (Orie/ College, Oxford) 


THE starting point of this book is the “methodological conflict” which over 
the last two hundred years has become increasingly serious for theological 
thinking. An 18th century system such as that sponsored by William Paley 
may have had many admirable characteristics, but it belonged to “‘an age 
when the character of empirical enquiry was not fully understood and before 
the immense historical and scientific discoveries of the later centuries had 
been made” (p. 37). Here, then, is the challenge: Can the methods and 
explanations offered by history and the sciences, and those offered by theology, 
be reconciled? Mr. Woods recognizes that there is something called “biblical 
theology” which “represents a subtle and mature response” (p. 36) to this 
challenge, where the theologian “does not regard the bible as a scientific text 
book or as a history book in the modern sense, but as a record of the great 
acts of God in history” (p. 36). But Mr. Woods is not convinced that the 
answer given by the biblical theologian is adequate. Does it offer “the 
genuine reconciliation of the methodological tensions which is necessary if 
we ate to regain a sense of clarity and coherence in our thinking about the 
world in which we live?” (p. 36). Biblical theology seems to fail to express 
itself intelligibly to those trained in modern scientific and historical studies. 

Here is the background to Mr. Wood’s enquiry, and his thesis is “that all 
forms and means of explanation spring from the personal being which we 
share with all men and that the theological explanation of the world is the 
consummation of all our efforts to make plain the world” (p. 41). To explain 
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is to make plain what is obscure. But what is most plain to us? The answer 
is—Persons. Not that we can make personality completely plain. For there 
is much about persons which is obscure to us. But, as Mr. Woods remarks, 
“We are engaged in a process of explanation, not in an exposition of what 
has become wholly plain to us” (p. 60). To have “faith in personal explana- 
tion as the basic means of explanation is not a claim that the work is com- 
pleted but that we can recognize the source or spring of the most effective 
ways of making the world plain which we have yet developed” (p. 60). 
This reflection enables him to deal with the stumbling-block of impersonal 
explanation. For there are, for example, scientific features in the universe 
which seem to resist personal explanation and to be best understood imper- 
sonally. Yet it is possible that even the apparently impersonal might be 
personal, and Mr. Woods traces certain developments of theoretical explana- 
tion in physics to show that these developments lie in a personal direction. 
This brings him back to his earlier position. We must recognize that “‘we 
are only in process of discovering satisfactory explanations to the many 
problems which surround us” (p. 84), but at all times “we are bound to use 
the plainest terms known to us, and these are derived from our experience 
of personal being” (p. 84). As far as the historical method goes “its import- 
ance lies in the fact that it uses predominantly the method of personal 
explanation.” And he has earlier shown that personal explanation implies 
some category which could be called revelation. 

With this general discussion of explanation he now turns to the concept 
of ultimate explanation. While we must explain in personal terms, it is clear 
that “the ultimate explanation of our actual world must be neither exactly 
like, nor exactly unlike our own being” (p. 112). In the one case it would be 
otiose; in the other case self-defeating. It is therefore necessary to look for an 
ultimate explanation which is “neither quite unlike nor quite like myself”. 
Here then is the need for analogy—for ultimate analogical explanation—and 
Mr. Woods finds the basis of this analogy in the analogy there is between 
my own being and the being of other people. Ultimate explanation therefore 
is personally analogical in this sense, and this in fact is the kind of explanation 
which theology offers. “Physical anthropomorphism is now generally 
abandoned, but I cannot believe that theologians can ever advance beyond 
the use of analogies taken from their experience of personal being” (p. 158). 
“We must seek the ideal form of man as the supreme source of our theological 
analogies”; “Christian anthropomorphism, therefore, selects analogies from 
his life to represent the life of God. He is our most perfect means of ultimate 
analogical explanation” (p. 159). 

On this basis Mr. Woods then considers four examples of the way theo- 
logical explanation works. 

(2) He uses the doctrine of Creation to show how a “‘natural preference for 
explanation in personal terms has acted as a guide leading us to reject some 
theories and to turn towards others” (p. 171). 

(b) Talk of Jesus as “the Word of God” likewise illustrates the desire to 
explain in personal terms, though it is not so much a question of explaining 
Jesus in terms of something else as of making him in himself plain. 

(c) So far as moral standards go, “The humanist is right in seeking a 
personal example, but the Christian claims that the example of Christ is never 
adequately understood without reference to God” (p. 194). 
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(d) There is a final chapter on demythologizing, where Mr. Woods shows 
himself critically sympathetic towards Bultmann. He argues that demy- 
thologizing arises not because Bultmann the historian finds his evidence 
deficient, but rather because Bultmann sees that any claim by the Christian 
faith to have ultimate explanation must be for explanation in personal terms. 

I hope that this broad survey of Mr. Woods’ argument will show how 
patient and thorough he is in working out his thesis. At times the reader may 
feel that some obvious and important point is being overlooked, but in the 
long run he discovers that it does not escape Mr. Woods’ attention. This is 
true, for example, to a large extent with the ambiguity of the very word 
“explanation.” A request for explanation may be a request for treatment in 
some alternative or perhaps more comprehensive language. But it may also 
be a request to display some plain or “given” or admitted fact. So personal 
explanation may mean explaining in personal terms, or it may mean explaining 
by reference to what we are as persons. While Mr. Woods eventually shows 
that he is aware of this difference, I am not sure that even in the end he 
reckons seriously enough with it. But the essay is a notable piece of sustained 
and careful thinking, which faces a challenge which it is all too easy to ignore 
ot to deny. The book will not convince the theologians and philosophers 
who are content with diversities of explanation, and Mr. Woods does not 
pretend that it will. But he shows very convincingly that the quest for 
ultimate explanation and the possibility of personal explanation stand or fall 
together. Nor can I complete the review without noting that scattered 
through the book are shrewd aphorisms which illustrate the quiet good sense 
of the author. I mention only four, on pages 24, 36, 40 and 66 respectively: 
“A discord is not harmonized by being ignored”; ‘““The result of a conflict 
is not necessarily its solution”; “‘No real progress is made if intellectual bills 
are paid in a currency which does not have the same value for the debtor and 
the creditor”; ““The real basis of hope is not success but faith”’. 


Christ and Freud. By Arthur Guirdham. London: Allen and Unwin, 


1959. Pp. 193. 215. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Northam) 


THE importance of this book lies not so much in its specific contribution as 
in the fact that it forms a valuable addition to the debate now going on 
among psychologists as to the relation of Theology to Religion, Belief to 
Experience and Medicine to Personality, relationships which necd elucidation 
if psychology is to make a new and healthful contribution to the spiritual 
frustrations of our death-seeking world. Dr. Guirdham’s subject and his 
treatment are of great importance. 

In the earlier part of his book the author is concerned to show that theology 
may in fact be inimical to religious experience, but he is equally concerned 
with the possibility that a great deal of modern psychiatric treatment is useless 
in that it tends to increase the patient’s egoism and disregards the funda- 
mental truths of religion. These fundamental truths are intimately related 
to that Self, which is what remains when a man has been emancipated from 
the shackles of a too self-conscious personality, and is then in a position to 
enter into what we call religious experience. A too self-conscious personality 
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is in no condition to experience the Self of all selves. If this sounds somewhat 
abstract it is not presented as such by the author. He sees man’s salvation as 
dependent upon a deeper appreciation of the healthful achievements of 
mystical experience—the loss of the aggressive, thrusting, ego-centric 
personality in the presence of the Greater Self. This is no new attitude, but, 
as Dr. Guirdham shows, it has immediate relevance to our time in that 
religion in the West is moving away from the basis of immutable dogma to a 
religious attitude based on verifiable states of mind and feeling such as have 
long endured in the East, and which to-day are gaining a more sympathetic 
appreciation in the West in our renewed interest in mysticism, particularly 
oriental mysticism. This interest has, in recent times, given rise to the 
discussion as to how far mystical experience is a kind of solipsism or a psy- 
chiatric disease, it being argued that the mystic’s conviction of reality is not 
to be distinguished from schizophrenic hallucination. It is undeniable that 
‘grand delusions’ form part of the experience of drug and alcoholic addicts, 
and this has led some to conclude that, since mystical experiences so-called 
can be produced by these means, all such experiences are of the same kind, 
Others have argued that we must differentiate between Christian mystical 
experience and those artificially induced by drugs (and if by drugs, why not 
include those associated with Christian asceticism?). This is one of the 
points at issue between Aldous Huxley and Professor Zaehner; the former in 
The Doors of Perception gives an account of mystical experiences consequent 
upon taking mescalin, and he has been severely criticized by the latter in his 
Mysticism—Sacred and Profane, to which Huxley has made a reply in his 
Heaven and Hell that leaves Zaehner’s arguments about Christian mysticism 
somewhat insecure. Anyone interested in the difficulty of distinguishing 
between ‘genuine’ mystical experience, induced experience and a psychosis 
will find that Guirdham’s book is a valuable contribution. Indeed his book 
would have been justified if it containing nothing more than his discussion 
of this. For, if religion to-day (Freud placed too much emphasis upon the 
intellectual descriptions of supposed origins and not enough upon experience) 
is less a matter of dogma and more a matter of religious experience, then we 
need some psychological and social criteria whereby to convince ourselves 
of the reality of the mystic’s experience; those which dogmatic theology offers 
are not in themselves sufficient. 

Dr. Guirdham’s interest in disease (his previous book A Theory of Disease 
was a noteworthy contribution) leads him to regard a great deal of what 
passes for traditional Christianity as an obsessional neurosis arising from an 
induced sense of guilt—but not, as with Freud, from the memory of a single 
act of group parricide. This, in turn, leads him to make the not altogether 
convincing distinction between the incidence of mental diseases among 
Roman Catholics and among those who belong to Protestant bodies, suggest- 
ing that the latter, being more deeply committed to that sense of guilt which 
Guirdham says is characteristic of Protestant Christianity (and lacking the 
relief of the confessional), are more subject to neurotic states than those who 
are Catholics. This obsessive sense of guilt is the enemy of real religion since 
it causes the individual to be more firmly rivetted within himself, and this 
gives rise to an unspiritual attitude because it is only when the vital undet- 
current of our being, the You that is not You, is released from the bonds of 
ego-centricity that the preconditions of religious experience may be said to 
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exist. The long chapter on “Christianity and Neurosis” demands serious 
attention. 

Quite how far we are qualified to compare the Christianity of the West 
with the religions of the East, it is difficult to say. Even if we do not wholly 
agree with the author’s comparisons of the neurotic nature of much that 
passes for orthodox Christianity with the neurosis-free nature of Buddhism 
and Hinduism, we may find it useful to reflect upon Guirdham’s suggestion 
that Freud’s The Future of an Illusion could never have been written if Freud 
had been born a Buddhist. A great deal of the author’s thesis is concerned 
with this East-West comparison and with the fact that the competitive nature 
of Western civilization stimulates the individual to a vivid consciousness of 
himself as a separate person. Mysticism, which Guirdham regards as the real 
basis of all religion, seems to arise from, or to occur concomitantly with, 
the annihilation of this separate self, which annihilation allows us to enter 
into communion or identification with the Absolute. Protestant Christianity 
with its emphasis upon guilt and therefore upon the separate self (the chapter 
on “Guilt and Clericalism” will evoke some uneasy discussion among 
protestant clergy) has a considerable responsibility for the part which Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is playing in our present perilous world situation. 

In spite of its title (for it is only in a restrictive sense concerned with 
Freud) this book contains a wealth of illuminating ideas, not least among 
them the suggestion that psychoanalysts to-day can no longer believe that 
it is our instincts only that are inherited; we seem to be born with personality 
traits inherited from our ancestors, so that much that appears in the West as 
schizophrenia, and in the East as evidence for re-incarnation, may be due to 
the influences exerted upon the individual by the emotional content of his 
spiritual ancestry. Be that as it may, Dr. Guirdham has written a book for 
| which we may be grateful not because it commands assent in all it has to say 
but because it is a valuable contribution to the prevailing debate on the bases 
of religion. 


The Story of Essex Hall. By Mortimer Rowe. London: Lindsey 
Press. Pp. 84. Cloth Boards: 75. 6d. Paper: 6s. 


Mass Communications and the Spirit of Man. (Essex Hall Lecture, 1959) 
By C. O. Rhodes. London: Lindsey Press.- Pp. 32. 2s. 


Reviewed by A. J. Long (Bo/ton) 


Essex Hau, the headquarters of the General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches, was destroyed by a flying bomb in July 1944, 
fortunately without loss of life. Last autumn, a new and modern building 
was opened on the same site, and in commemoration of this important event 
Dr. Mortimer Rowe, who served for many years in the old building as 
Secretary of the General Assembly, and who still graces the new building as 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, has written a very 
teadable little book which gives the full history of Essex Hall. 

Some parts of the story are chiefly of domestic interest and the book will 
obviously commend itself immediately to all Unitarians. But there is much 
else in it which might very well attract a far wider audience. Even the very 
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long and detailed account of the opening of the new building is not without 
a certain general interest, as a remarkable example of inter-denominational 
goodwill, and we should be particularly grateful that no false modesty has 
prevented the author from reproducing in full the wonderful prayer which 
he uttered on this same occasion. As for the opening chapters in which he 
traces the early history of the site, and of Theophilus Lindsey’s Essex Street 
Chapel, here we have a most useful account of a notable episode in the 
development of British Nonconformity. 

It was in November 1773 that Lindsey, Vicar of Catterick in Yorkshire, 
resigned his living and came to London with the avowed intention of 
opening a Unitarian Chapel in the metropolis. Essex Street Chapel, opened 
in the following April in a converted auction room just off the Strand, was 
the outcome of this venture of faith. According to an agreeable and approp- 
riate tradition, the new place of worship was on the site of an ancient Chapel 
dedicated to the Holy Spirit. Completely reconstructed in 1778, Lindsey’s 
Chapel continued to house a flourishing congregation of Unitarian persuasion 
for the remainder of the eighteenth century (despite the fact that this was, 
strictly speaking, illegal at the time) and for the first half of the nineteenth 
century. But, in the course of time, an unfortunate decline set in, and by 
1880 the question of closing down altogether was being seriously considered. 
Ultimately, however, the congregation moved to Kensington, to share in the 
foundation of what is now known as Essex Church, and the Chapel premises 
in Essex Street were taken over by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, completely transformed for the second time, and opened in 1886 as a 
meeting-place and administrative centre with the title of Essex Hall, a 
building later inherited by the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches on the formation of that body in 1928. All this and much 
else Dr. Rowe relates with charm and good humour. 

His account of the old Hail in its heyday will bring back nostalgic memories 
to many Unitarians—and to non-Unitarians as well, for the premises were 
always much in demand as a meeting-place, especially by progressive and 
left-wing organizations. Bernard Shaw was one of several famous personages 
who frequently occupied its platform. But the old Essex Hall had serious 
limitations, and its destruction was in some ways a blessing in disguise. The 
new Hall, though more limited in scope, has provided the Unitarian body for 
the first time with a really worthy headquarters. There is an especial approp- 
riateness in the fact that the building still occupies the site of Lindsey’s 
Chapel—the first avowedly Unitarian Chapel in the country—and that 
Lindsey’s name should be preserved in the title of the Unitarian publishing 
house, still located, as in the old days, under the same roof, but now in very 
handsome and impressive premises. Dr. Rowe is to be congratulated on his 
skilful and attractive presentation of a remarkable story. 

Mr. Kenneth Tayler, A.R.I.B.A., has contributed an interesting chapter 
on the problems which faced him as the architect of the new building, and 
there are several plans anda number of excellent illustrations and photographs. 

One of the institutions associated with Essex Hall is the Essex Hall 
Lecture, delivered each year by a selected speaker, on’religious ‘themes of 
general interest. This year’s lecture, by the Rev. C. O. Rhodes, Director and 
Secretary of the Modern Churchmen’s Union, was devoted to a ‘consideration 
of some of the problems raised by the system of mass communications, so 
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typical of our modern “admass” society. In its published form, the lecture 
provides an interesting and even racy review of this challenging feature of 
contemporary life. Mr. Rhodes asks Christians to take particular note of the 
fact that the whole apparatus of mass communication has largely taken the 
place traditionally occupied by religion, and he hints darkly at certain 
fundamental conflicts which may develop in the future. But, on the whole, 
his attitude seems to be strangely ambivalent, and he appears to consider 
that many of the contemporary criticisms of mass communication are 
unfounded. It is our entire civilization, he says, and not just its system of 
communication, which needs to be transformed—a somewhat obvious 
conclusion and one which hardly accords with his defence of certain aspects 
of popular culture. The lecture includes a full and competent book-list. 


Public Schools Moral Education. By Neil Gerard McCluskey, S.J. 
Columbia U.P. London: Oxford U.P. Pp. xii + 315. 48s. 


Shaping the Christian Message. Ed. by Gerard S. Sloyan. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. xi + 327. 345. 6d. 


Reviewed by Harold Loukes (Oxford) 


THE British do not seem to object to religious education being carried on: 
they object only to paying for it out of the rates. They have thus been happy 
to maintain a dual system in which the Church was made to contribute 
financially, as a token of its fitness to contribute instruction; and have had no 
objection to children’s receiving this instruction, provided the parents did 
not mind—the ‘conscience clause’ being plainly addressed more to the 
parents’ conscience than to the child’s. 

In America, the public system of education grew up under the shadow of a 
greater fear than this: the fear that denominational education would in some 
way distort the American character. What parents wanted for their children 
was less important than what the American nation wanted for the next 
generation; American citizens still had to be made, and anything likely to 
interfere with their making was suspect. There is thus a particular interest 
in a study, by a Catholic teacher, of the way American thought and practice 
developed through the controversy on religion in the public schools. And a 
fine, scholarly study it is, consisting of detached, systematic and well- 
documented surveys of the work of Horace Mann, William Torrey Harris 
and John Dewey. Mann accepted the view that moral training was inseparable 
from religious education, and endeavoured to work along the lines of the 
British Agreed Syllabuses, and to produce a form of basic Christianity which 
would offend no one. But American Christians found themselves easily 
offended, and when some groups began to argue about the Bible, even biblical 
teaching was prohibited in some states; so there was very little left as a basis. 
Harris argued that moral education cou/d be separated from religion, and that 
later religious loyalty could be prepared for by entirely neutral moral training 
in school; so he was able to ban the Bible in complete confidence. The theory 
of these two was an American version of the ‘dual theory’ along which 
we work in Great Britain: Mann arguing that there was a form of general 
Christianity which could be taught without offence, leaving the rest to the 
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sects; and Harris arguing that American morals were a foundation for the 
later work of the sects, a kind of preparatio evangelica. John Dewey took the 
argument into another phase, by refusing to acknowledge any dichotomy 
between moral and religious training. All education is to be regarded as 
religious, since all community is a process of emergent reality, and religious 
values took their place with moral values in the whole developing process. 
The net result of this, however, is not to re-introduce religion into the schools 
but to reject it as irrelevant, on the ground that sectarian religious forms are 
in any case out of date. The new, emergent religion is founded on experience 
alone, and rejects the supernatural: it is a naturalist philosophy, providing 
merely for the attention, even in school, to ultimate questions, but com- 
mitted to the rejection of traditional answers. 

The dilemma in all this, posed by Father McCluskey, is that the schools of 
America are charged with the training of character, without being given a 
clear model of the character which they are expected to train; and after a 
subtle and highly sensitive appraisal of the work of these three men, and the 
situation they have produced, he claims that they have created an intolerable 
contradiction. Up to this point he has argued on open ground: af this point 
he reveals, as any thinker must reveal, the limitations of his own presup- 
positions. For the Mann-Harris-Dewey argument is entirely self-consistent 
if we take up a generally naturalist position. ‘Character’ is not produced only 
by the imitation of a model. This was the error into which Freud fell when 
he implied that Man grew up by the mechanisms he observed at work in 
middle-class central Europe. But now we are aware that a perfectly viable 
form of character can be produced by mere communal proximity; and it is 
arguable that the American people, with their wild conglomeration of foreign 
immigrants, have been justified in escaping from the ‘father-figure’ kind of 
character formation into their peculiar form of the mass-culture and peer- 
group method: the object being, by the use of the common school, to cut 
off the new generation as quickly as possible from the manifold family 
influences, and set it free to develop a new character which should be known 
as American. Because America is still partly European, the family has 
continued to work: the Freudian mechanisms have continued to operate; 
and in consequence there is neurosis on a grand scale, arising from the 
conflict between the super-ego type of moral education and the pressure of 
the peer-group. 

. This is not to say that America is right and Father McCluskey wrong. 
We should many of us part company with Dewey’s emergent theory, and 
turn to absolutes for judgement; and should then see the problem of state 
religious education in similar terms to Father McCluskey’s. But it is surely 
indefensible to argue that ‘character’ cannot grow without an absolute 
model; and that therefore a secular system is inconsistent with itself. What 
can be done—and unhappily this excellent book does not proceed to this 
point—is to judge the results of that kind of character formation against an 
absolute, and discover its deficiencies. 

While Father McCluskey will be read with pleasure by anyone interested in 
education, Shaping the Christian Message will appeal only to those few who, 
having decided to teach by the catechetical method devised in the Middle 
Ages, wish to know how it has been refined by Saint Sulpice and later workers 
in the field, and would like some detailed instruction on how to set about it. 
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In claiming on the dust cover that this book is “necessary reading for educa- 
tors, parents and members of the clergy of every faith”, the publishers are 
guilty of some slight exaggeration. 


Physics and Philosophy. By Werner Heisenberg. London: Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 176. 155. 


The Spiritual Crisis of the Scientific Age. By G. D. Yatnold. London: 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 207. 18s. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


THESE two books represent, in a sense, the opposite sides of a medal. Pro- 
fessor Heisenberg is one of the greatest of modern physicists (he is at present 
Director of the Max Planck Institute for Atomic Physics at Géttingen), who 
has already written extensively on the philosophical implications of modern 
theories of the atom. Dr. Yarnold is a former Lecturer in Physics in the 
University of Leicester, who is now Warden of St. Deiniol’s Library. One 
author, therefore, pays his main attention to physics, and tries to work out 
a philosophical background from his deep knowledge of physical theory, 
whereas the other, now primarily a theologian, starts from the religious side 
and tries to see how his knowledge of religion can be made to throw new light 
on the scientific subjects which were previously his main concern. The 
contrast is interesting and suggestive, and anyone who tries to consider these 
two volumes at one and the same time will derive real stimulus from the 
exercise. 

Dr. Heisenberg’s book is one of that notable series called “World Perspec- 
tives” in which thinkers as varied as Jacques Maritain, Paul Tillich and 
Fred Hoyle have tried to set forth their own highly individual readings of 
some of the dilemmas of the twentieth century, and it is a striking contribu- 
tion to the current debate on causality and modern physics, to the arguments 
about quantum theory and its possible influence on the religious doctrines of 
freewill, and on many other highly debatable matters. It is not a directly 
teligious book, as might, perhaps, be expected; but it does contain many 
implications for the man of religion—implications which he will disregard at 
his peril. It has often been said that one of the reasons for the decay of 
religious belief in the past fifty years or so has been the growing feeling that 
teligion is no longer intellectually respectable, and that science has, in some 
not very clearly defined way, disproved Christianity as a basis for thinking. 
Dr. Heisenberg, if he does not argue explicitly on these lines, does at least 
show that science and religion are in some measure more possible to work in 
double harness, so to speak, than would have been thought possible a genera- 
tion ago. 

Dr. Yarnold, as perhaps befits a theologian, is much more direct. His book 
(which he says is based on a number of lectures which he has given in 
recent years) is really an extended re-statement of a volume which he wrote 
nearly ten years ago. That earlier work, entitled Christianity and Physical 
Science, was deliberately planned to demonstrate that a physicist could be a 
teligious man, and that the old deterministic ideas of physics were no 
longer tenable. In his new book Dr. Yarnold extends this, and, though in 
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some passages he will be much more rigidly orthodox than some of his 
readers, he will, in general, carry most thoughtful people with him. 

It is not easy to summarize two books of this sort in short space. Perhaps 
the best summary of them both is in a notable paragraph from Dr. Heisen- 
berg. This is it: 

“Looking back to the development of Greek philosophy up to this point 
one realises that it has been borne by the tension between the One and the 
Many. For our senses the world consists of an infinite variety of things 
and events, colours and sounds. But in order to understand it we have to 
introduce some order, and order means to recognise what is equal, it means 
some unity. From this springs the belief that there is one fundamental 
principle, and at the same time the difficulty to derive from it the infinite 
variety of things . . . This leads to the antithesis of Being and Becoming and 
finally to the solution of Heraclitus, that the change itself is the fundamental 
principle; the ‘imperishable change, that renovates the world,’ as the poets 
have called it.” 

That is by no means an easy conception; indeed, Dr. Heisenberg’s book is 
by no means an easy book. Yet it is clear that these two thinkers, though 
they start from completely different conceptions, tend towards the same end. 
Philosophy from one side, and religion from the other, are more and more 
tending to a joint decision. Science was once called “natural philosophy,” 
and Dr. Yarnold points out that the old idea of such a philosophical outlook 
is sometimes less popular in these days. The idea of natural religion and the 
idea of revelation were at one time in direct contradiction; the fact that such 
a contradiction is now less and less acceptable is worth careful consideration. 

Dr. Yarnold realizes (as Dr. Heisenberg too realizes in his way) that there 
are many dangers which the world has somehow to face. Most of all, perhaps, 
the fact that nuclear warfare is derived from an irreligious outlook. Such 
books as the two here considered play a part in finding a solution of such 
problems, and only if such dangers are overcome can the world again become 
a fairly safe place. For that reason, as well as for many others, these two 
volumes ate valuable to all thoughtful readets. 


The Cult of the Mother Goddess. By E. O. James. London: Thames & 
Hudson, 1959. Pp. 300. 35s. 


The Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism. By A. K. Gordon. Rutland, 
Vermont and Tokyo: Ch. E. Tuttle Company, 1959. Pp. xxxi + 131. 
Many illustrations. $12.50. 


Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


As our machines irresistibly hurl us into an ever more uncertain future, out 
minds often hanker back after the calm certainties of our distant forbears, 
and in art, religion, poetry, literature and even philosophy the beliefs of the 
recently so much despised “caveman” gain a new lease of life. During the 
last century, ever since the definition, in 1854, of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Europe has seen a widespread reaction against the basically 
patriarchal assumptions of its civilization. Historians of this period have so 
far been slow to appreciate the significance of this trend, which is the reaction 
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of the ancestral soul against the aridities of an aggressively masculine, and 
ultimately self-destructive, outlook on life, and which has the same function 
that Taoism had in China in relation to the Confucians. Because it is silent 
and deep the superficial observer may easily miss it. 

One of the signs of this growing interest in the values of “femininity” is 
the appearance of monographs on the history of man’s relations with the 
feminine factor in the universe, or in his own soul. A few years ago, in 1955, 
Erich Neumann’s large work on The Great Mother surveyed comprehensively 
the numerous manifestations of the “archetype” of the Mother, from the 
dim beginnings of the Stone Age to the sublimest and most spiritual form of 
womanhood, which is Sophia, or Wisdom. Prof. James, by contrast, assures 
us that “the psychological aspects of the subject lie outside my province”’, 
and limits himself to an “objective examination of the factual evidence”’. 

Starting with the Upper Palaeolithic (pp. 13-22), he proceeds to the 
Neolithic (pp. 22-46), and thence to the cult of the Goddess in the Near East, 
Egypt, the Eastern Mediterranean, Iran, India, and the Roman and Hellenistic 
world (pp. 47-191). A bewildering variety of kindred phenomena is here 
described in an admirably clear and competent manner. Then follows a 
discussion of the cult of Mary (pp. 192-227, 254-256), in which Prof. James 
attempts to be fair to all sides. The decisive step was taken in 431 at the 
Council of Ephesus, and “there, if anywhere, in the city so notorious for its 
devotion to Artemis”, “under the shadow of the great temple dedicated to 
the Magna Mater since 330 B.C.”, “‘the title “God-bearer’ hardly could fail 
to be upheld” (p. 207). But the author takes great pains to show that Catholic 
and Orthodox “Mariolatry” is not a survival or relic of Paganism. Gnosti- 
cism, “a miscegenation of pagan and Judaeo-Christian elements,” was indeed 
“in the main a cult of the Asian Magna Mater” (p. 192), and “pagan accre- 
tions” are conspicuous also in Asian Montanism. But the Church transmuted 
the old beliefs and customs, and made them “subservient to its cardinal 
doctrines” (p. 227), Mariology being inseparable from Christology (p. 254). 
Prof. James’s extremely balanced account of this thorny problem cannot be 
summarized in a few words, and it repays close study. I was, however, 
somewhat puzzled to know whether Nestorius taught that Jesus “can be 
called the Son of God”, “by his union with the Son of God” (p. 206), or by 
“his union with God” (p. 208). 

Theorizing is everywhere reduced to a minimum, but a few assumptions 
may nevertheless be open to doubt. The Euhemeristic explanation of 
Egyptian theology is on pp. 55-58 treated as if it were a fact. If worship of 
the Great Goddess constitutes a “vital element in religious experience”’ (p. 
259), which “‘met certain of the vital needs of mankind at all times” (p. 260; 
also p. 103), it is difficult to see why so much stress should be laid on its 
alleged diffusion from an “original home” in Southern Russia (pp. 11, 13, 
20, 257). It also seems to be an unnecessary concession to the theory of 
evolution to assume that originally, in the Palaeolithic, men’s thoughts 
centred round the “adequate supply of offspring and food” (p. 13), and that 
the “ever-deepening spiritual perceptions” (p. 259) came only after the advent 
of agriculture. For all we know there may be an inverse proportion between 
spiritual wisdom and technical development, and from the very start man- 
kind may have had as much wisdom as we are ever likely to have. 

It is a measure of Prof. James’s success that his strictly factual account 
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stimulates our curiosity on these and many other cognate problems. Why, 
for instance, should people have been so attached to the notion of a Virgin 
Mother, which is a patent contradictio in adjecto, and how did they try to square 
these apparently incompatible attributes (for suggestions see pp. 61, 196, 
197)? Or how can we account for some of the associations of the personifi- 
cation of femininity, maternity and fertility with, say, doves, serpents, the 
cult of the dead and wisdom? Prof. James has provided the future student 
with a mine of information, which is all the more imposing for his having 
shunned all questions to which we have no definite answer at present. 

As Erich Neumann before him, Prof. James has nothing to say about 
the intrusion of the age-old concept of the Mother Goddess into Buddhism, 
which wrought a complete transformation of that religion five centuries 
after its inception, and which differentiates its Mahayana from its Hinayana 
form. Within the Mahayana the old Stone-age beliefs persisted up to 1950 
relatively undisturbed in Tibet, and representations of the “‘sacred marriage” 
of deities are a conspicuous feature of Tibetan iconography. Lamaism has 
indeed been one of the strongholds of the devotion to the Great Mother, 
known as Yum, and to her lesser manifestations. 

Miss Gordon’s book about it was originally published in 1939, i.e. years 
before G. Tucci’s Tibetan Painted Scrolls (1949) and D. Snellgrove’s Buddhist 
Himalaya (1957) disclosed the philosophical and religious ideas on which 
Tibetan art is based. For a deeper understanding of Lamaist thinking it is 
quite worthless, and elementary misconceptions are unduly frequent. For 
instance, on p. xxviii, under the heading ““Terms in General Use” we are told 
that skandas(!) means “‘senses”, and on p. 3 we learn that the fourth Noble 
Truth (concerning the Path) asserts that “when desire is overcome, there is 
no more suffering or rebirth”. This only goes to show that the teaching of 
Buddhism is unduly neglected by our Universities. 

Miss Gordon’s purpose is, in any case, a merely practical one. Finding 
herself in charge of the Tibetan collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History, she perceived the need for a work which would enable 
museums and collectors to recognize the more common statues and paintings 
in their possession, and she has certainly succeeded in providing the beginner 
with a handy means of speedy identification. The new edition is a Japanese 
reprint of the old one, enlarged by 31 new thang-kas depicting scenes from the 
lives of the Buddha. These have come out fairly clearly, but the same cannot 
be said of the reproductions of the old illustrations which now give only the 
general outline of the images and fail to show much detail. 


Flight and Pursuit. By Stuart Holroyd. London: Victor Gollancz, 


1959. Pp. 237. 21s. 
Reviewed by John Wren-Lewis (London) 


Mr. Hotroyp is described on the publisher’s dust-jacket of this book as 
“One of those loosely and rather stupidly grouped together as Angry Young 
Men”. There are of course good reasons for his being thus associated in the 
popular mind. He is certainly young—younger than most of the others by 
several years—and he has undoubtedly been pretty angry in his time, as the 
book reveals. His approach to life is a “fighting” one rather than a com- 
placent or an acquiescent one, for all his acceptance of a religious position, 
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and at one stage, as the public remembers, he showed himself prepared to 
fight physically to defend one of his plays against criticism that he considered 
unfair. He also shares the common characteristic of the Angry Young Men 
of having come from a working-class background—and finally, he con- 
tributed to the collective work entitled Declaration which was supposed to be 
a statement of the common mood of the Angry Young Men. So the des- 
cription is a useful one, however divers the fellows that are thereby laid in 
the same bed. 

Perhaps the most interesting difference between the various contributors to 
Declaration was one which was not, as far as the present reviewer remembers, 
noted by any of the critics at the time. The majority of the contributors 
ranked religion amongst the things they rebelled against: the three who took 
a positive view of religion—Mr. Holroyd, Mr. Colin Wilson and Mr. Bill 
Hopkins—were all without a university background. Yet it is commonly held, in 
church circles, that we do not know how to “capture” the working class 
young for religion, unless they happen to have been lifted out of ordinary 
working-class culture by a university education. Can it be that we are 
totally out of touch with what is really going on amongst the younger 
generation? It is most valuable, for this reason if for no other, to have Mr. 
Holroyd’s extended account of how he has arrived at his present religious 
convictions. 

In this connection, the book has a further lesson for churchmen and would- 
be religious apologists which will perhaps not be evident to most readers, but 
comes home to the present reviewer with considerable force. About three- 
quarters of the way through Mr. Holroyd speaks of having attended a week- 
end conference on ““The Search for Meaning”, and records his dissatisfaction 
with the proceedings. “Some (speakers) gave a theological account of the 
meaning of life”, he writes, “others a psychological account, and there 
seemed to be a consensus of agreement that something they called ‘love’ was 
the answer to it all. But I felt all the time while listening to their speeches 
that it was the idea of love that was the answer to the idea of meaninglessness. 
Somehow the realities that these words represent were not there; and the 
words rang emptily. The problem of introducing the realities of love and 
meaninglessness into the lecture hall must of course be taken into account; 
but from the breezy manner in which certain of the speakers (particularly the 
theologians) spoke about love, I could only judge that such a problem had 
not occurred to them. They showed no deference. to the word, had no 
humility before its inadequacy.” 

Now it happens that the only speaker at that conference who could con- 
ceivably have been described as theological was myself, and it is indeed a 
humbling experience to discover Mr. Holroyd’s reaction to what I had to say. 
For what I intended on that occasion was to speak as a scientist, not as a 
theologian, and the theological conclusions about love which I presented to 
the conference had been hard-won from my experience of living and working 
as a scientist. So, similarly, had those of the principal psychological speaker, 
Mr. Peter Fletcher. It is shattering to learn that we appeared to a perceptive 
young man as breezy purveyors of dogma. Clearly it is not enough that 
one’s beliefs should be grounded in real life: they must be seen to be grounded 
im zeal life, or they will seem like glib platitudes to the young who are still 
struggling to discover what to believe. 
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Perhaps, however, there was something more involved in this particular 
failure of communication than just bad apologetic tactics on my part—some- 
thing directly relevant to the appraisal of Mr. Holroyd’s book. For although 
my own childhood background was very similar to Mr. Holroyd’s, and 
although we have come to similar assessments of many things in life—we 
both, for example, acknowledge the primary importance of what E. M. 
Forster calls “connecting””—we have come to very different kinds of religious 
belief. For Mr. Holroyd, God is something like the Spirit of the Whole, the 
universal principle of self-enjoyment in creativity which was the ultimate 
conclusion of Whitchead’s philosophy, and this leads Mr. Holroyd to the 
conviction that experience of God comes in the intuition of a unity behind 
the multiplicity of creation. I find this totally inadequate to account for what 
religion means to me, and if reasons be sought for this in autobiographical 
terms, I think I can discern two major differences between Mr. Holroyd’s 
experience and my own which are of decisive importance. 

The first lies in my having become a scientist rather than a philosopher or 
creative writer: as a scientist, I am very doubtful whether there 7s any Whole, 
or Universe, in the sense in which Mr. Holroyd uses the term. I am much 
more inclined to believe that the only real universe is Sartre’s universe of 
intersubjectivity, which Mr. Holroyd specifically rejects: the rest of “creation” 
seems to me to be revealed by science as entirely relative. If I believe in God 
where Sartre does not, it is because I believe there is direct experience in the 
intersubjective world of a universal creative being “between man and man”, 
a being to which the word love, however inadequately, refers in most 
people’s language. And this is the second, more crucial point at which Mr. 
Holroyd’s experience seems to have differed from my own: he seems never 
to have encountered the vivid experience of this creative power between 
people in the context of a church-group, and this is almost certainly the 
reason why I am a churchman, for all my difficulties with church institutions 
and conventional orthodoxy, while Mr. Holroyd is not. 

Mr. Holroyd’s religion, I would say, is really Kierkegaard’s “aesthetic” — 
although it is none the less valuable for that, and fascinating to read about. 
I should be inclined to recommend any reader who gets wearied after the 
exciting early autobiographical chapters, and finds Mr. Holroyd’s meta- 
physics rather heavy going, to turn to the final section of the book on 
“Responsibilities”. This, although I am far from agreeing with it, is splendid 
stuff splendidly written, and will send the reader back to the studies of 
immortality, the modern predicament and the idea of God, with new heart 
to keep up with Mr. Holtoyd’s immense learning. 


Buddhist Scriptures. A new translation by Edward Conze. The Penguin 

Classics, 1959. Pp. 250. 35. 6d. 

The Wheel of Life. By John Blofeld. London: Rider, 1959. Pp. 263. 255. 

Zen for the West. By Sohaku Ogata. London: Rider, 1959. Pp. 182. 16s. 
Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


THE first of these books is an admirable compilation, replete with scholarship 
and marked by the keenest literary sensibility. Dr. Conze has drawn upon 
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the whole range of Buddhist scriptures, of which he has unrivalled know- 
ledge, to present to the modern reader the significant features of Buddhism 
under three main heads: The Teacher, The Doctrines, Other Worlds. Each 
main division of the book, and each sub-section, is prefaced by a brief 
summary of the sources and an equally brief and pithy comment, fully main- 
taining the standard of the author’s Buddhism, now in its third edition. 
Would that all the texts which Dr. Conze presents to us were as lucid, as 
direct and as penetrating as his own writings! 

The translator draws attention in his Introduction to the vastness of the 
Buddhist corpus and to the impossibility of restricting ourselves to the words 
of the Buddha himself, since modern radical criticism (with Dr. Conze as one 
of its foremost exponents) finds itself unable to pronounce that any of his 
sayings are authentic. In this vast expanse Dr. Conze moves with certainty 
and never loses direction; the only limitation is that he avoids anything that 
has already appeared in the seventeen anthologies in English, and this must 
surely mean that many of the finest things are missing. However, if one may 
say SO without irreverence, there seems to be plenty more where these camefrom. 

Among the most interesting passages, all of which are seemingly just long 
enough, are extracts from masters of the Soto school (the ‘non-Suzuki’ 
school) of Zen and from the Tibetan writings on the Personalist controversy 
of the ninth century, a controversy which settled the form of Tibetan 
Buddhism. In spite of the catholicity of Dr. Conze’s sources there seems to 
be a remarkable uniformity of experience and of outlook, though this is 
perhaps due in part to the uniform style of translation. Those passages 
translated into rhythmic prose are not as successful as one would wish, but 
in the main this collection deserves the highest praise. One final point: Dr. 
Conze is himself no mean classical scholar, and his comparison of Asvagosha 
with Propertius suggests an extraordinarily interesting line of study for one 
of those very few scholars who like himself are expert in both fields. 

Buddhist autobiographies are understandably rare and it may be said at 
once that the second book, the autobiography of a Western Buddhist, fails 
in one way in proportion to its success in another. The author, now a 
member of the Faculty of Arts at the Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok, 
recounts his spiritual pilgrimage from the nursery to full initiation as a novice 
of the Vajrayana branch of Buddhism, better known as Lamaism. He believes 
that his very early interest in Eastern religion and philosophy shows that he 
had gone through many incarnations as a Buddhist, so that he was in some 
sense a stranger to his own family and found his true kindred in China. 

As a narrative of travel to the remoter parts of China the book is admirable. 
Mr. Blofeld has all the stock devices to retain attention, such as the immediate 
plunge into the scene of the climax of the story followed by the flashback, a 
device made popular by the Reader’s Digest. His style is clear and unaffected 
and he can paint memorably in words, as when he “lingered before gaps in 
the mountains framing ever-changing views of the blue foam-flecked sea 
sprinkled with green mountainous islands; and in the early mornings the blue 
expanse would be dotted with the dark yellows and browns of the slow- 
sailing fishing junks”; or when he describes a little girl who ran “like a 
butterfly skimming the grass in panic flight from some predatory bird”. 

It is the Buddhist element in the book that is less satisfactory. Partly it is 
because the author’s aim is descriptive rather than analytical, and partly it 
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is through his modesty or reticence, for he was apparently a slow pupil and 
found the attractions of the great world too strong for him on occasion. | 
find it difficult always to believe in the supreme spiritual insight of remote 
Mongolian or Tibetan Lamas, and am naive enough to wonder what there 
is in Buddha’s teaching so secret that it cannot be communicated to outsiders; 
it is as if the Sermon on the Mount were to be taught behind closed doors in 
Eleusis. A book which ends more or less by saying “I may not divulge what 
happened then” has lost a good deal of its point. 

There are very few disputable details, though it is grossly inaccurate to say 
(p. 220) that Ashoka “conquered all India by fire and sword”. There is a 
good index and the book is adorned with a very undistinguished collection 
of photographs, mostly snapshots. 

It is a matter on which the literary conscience of ancient Greece and Rome, 
and presumably of the modern East, differs considerably from our own that 
imitation is not considered by them a fault, but rather within limits a thing 
to be proclaimed and cultivated. I must confess that to me the most striking 
fact about the rather highly-priced book which comes last in our list is the 
extent to which it verbally reproduces Suzuki. Admittedly the author 
announces in his introduction that he has borrowed many passages from 
Suzuki’s works, but I doubt if the average reader would be aware that, for 
instance, pp. 60-70 on the koan exercise are taken verbally from the second 
series of the Essays in Zen Buddhism except that Chinese names are differently 
spelt, and that pp. 35-59 on life in a Zen monastery are similarly from the 
Training of a Zen Buddhist Monk, while pp. 27-32 on The Thought of Zen 
draw heavily on the first series of Zen Essays: in other words the bulk of the 
first half of the book is unaltered Suzuki. I offer no criticism, as presumably 
the author, the publisher and better-informed readers are well aware of this, 
and take the view that the important thing is to spread the doctrine. 

The remainder of the book, just over half, consists of two appendices: the 
first is a translation of the Mu Mon Kwan, or Gateless Barrier to Zen, a 
thirteenth-century collection of anecdotes by the Zen master Mumon Ekai: 
and the second purports to be a Zen interpretation of the Tao Te Ching and 
is in fact a translation of some of its most striking passages. The anecdotes 
are of the sort with which Dr. Suzuki has made us familiar, and many of them 
are retailed by him; but Professor Ogata’s translations of the verses at the 
end of each story are delicate and humorous. A collection of Zen verse might 
be worth while, though some of the stories are so nonsensical that one thinks 
of the emperor’s new clothes. Tao is so much the essence of Zen that the 
paradoxes of the Tao Te Ching are evidently in their natural habitat in a book 
on Zen. There are a few photographs, which serve to emphasize by contrast 
the quality and spirit of the drawings which enliven the first editions of 


Suzuki’s works. 


The Mugaddimah: An Introduction to History. By Ibn Khaldun, trans- 

lated from the Arabic by Franz Rosenthal. ‘Three volumes, pp. cxv 

+ 481; xiv + 463; xi + 6o1. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 126s. 
Reviewed by G. L. Lewis (Oxford) 

Or late years the fame of Ibn Khaldun of Tunis (1332—1406) has been 

gtowing in the West as the first man to elaborate a philosophy of history. 
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That fame rests on his great Mugaddimah, which was expanded from the 
introduction he wrote to his 7-volume history, The Book of Examples. Ever 
since Toynbee described the Mugaddimah in A Study of History as “undoubt- 
edly the greatest work of its kind that has ever yet been created by any mind 
in any time or place”’, it has been a fashionable source of quotations, derived 
either through de Slane’s French version of the 1860’s or through Issawi’s 
selection of translated extracts (An Arab Philosophy of History, London 
1950). A recent New Yorker article about boxing began and ended with 
quotations from Ibn Khaldun. 

Now for the first time the whole work is accessible in English. Apart 
from an occasional unevenness of style or phraseology, on which it would be 
churlish to dwell, Professor Rosenthal’s new version is to be most warmly 
recommended. The non-Arabist will at last be able to see for himself why 
so many writers have referred in reverential terms to Ibn Khaldun’s genius; 
the Arabist will find a rich store of annotation and a guide through the 
complexities of the author’s thought, a guide that is particularly necessary 
when he is dealing with Arab magic and mathematics. 

Ibn Khaldun saw history as the result of the interplay of nomadic 
(‘Bedouin’) and settled life. The reliance of sedentaries upon laws destroys 
their power of resistance. Men can live in the desert only through ‘asabiyya, 
group feeling, based primarily on blood-relationship. Through this they are 
enabled to build empires at the expense of the sedentaries. The prestige of 
a dynasty lasts as a rule for no more than four generations, by which time 
the ruler has forgotten how his fathers won the sovereignty, and supposes 
it to be innate in his line. At first the dynasty gains strength from luxurious 
living, because the number of its followers grows. But continued luxury 
undermines it. The ruler wants to monopolize power, turns away from his 
own people and gives preferment to outsiders, on whom he becomes in- 
creasingly dependent. When they turn against him, he finds he has forfeited 
the support of his original ‘asabiyya. Sedentary culture is the goal of civiliza- 
tion, and is also its doom. 

But this famous argument, illustrated by examples from Islamic and North 
African history, occupies only a small part of Ibn Khaldun’s immense work. 
The rest is a faithful picture of Arab science and civilization, presented by a 
splendid intellect. 

Seventy pages, for example, are devoted to a geographical description of 
the world, in which, inter alia, the influence of climate on character is dis- 
cussed. “Negroes are in general characterized by levity, excitability, and 
gteat emotionalism. They are found eager to dance whenever they hear a 
melody.” He puts this down to their living in the hot zone, which expands 
their spirits. He mentions a theory attributed to Galen, “that the reason 
is a weakness of their brains,” but dismisses this as “‘an inconclusive and 
unproven statement.” 

England is mentioned as “a large, far-flung island which contains a 
number of cities and is the seat of a magnificent realm.” 

A splendid intellect; yet limited, in a way that Biruni was not limited. 
For him, civilization means Islamic civilization, and he shows no special 
interest in matters of which he has no first-hand knowledge. Thus he 
dismisses the “three groups which constitute the (Christian) sects . . . the 
Melchites, the Jacobites, and the Nestorians. We do not think that we should 
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blacken the pages of this book with discussion of their dogmas of unbelief.” 

But when a topic does interest him, he pursues it with boundless energy, 
and the translator deserves our admiration for the doggedness with which 
he follows him down the byways of learning. The Za’irajah, for example, 
a chaotically difficult blend of astrology and onomancy, is described and 
elucidated with charts and tables, and the arithmetical operations are set 
forth in modern notation. 

There are other charts too, and maps and photographs of manuscripts, 
coins and buildings, several in colour. Six guineas sounds like a lot of 
money, but it is a moderate price for these three beautiful volumes and the 


treasures they hold. 


The Kingdom of Jordan. By Raphael Patai. Princeton U.P. London: 
O.U.P. Pp. ix + 315. 17 illustrations, 5 maps. 4o$. 
Reviewed by Eric Bishop (Redhil!) 


Tue Director of Research at the Theodor Herzl Institute (with others to a 
less degree) has put much work into this volume. There is information for 
everyone except the student of antiquities, but even in this field there are 
flashes back to a past, still vigorous enough to lay its finger on a now rapidly 
changing cultural and economic atmosphere. The problem which the 
author has set himself to tackle does not concern “the days that are past” 
(the publication of this book happily synchronizes with that on the Antiquities 
of Jordan by the last British Director of Antiquities), but current history made 
SO complicated by forces external to the Near East. The post-wars period 
of a country “pushed” into the political maelstrom of the modern world 
has found an interpreter, with all of whose interpretations not all would 
agree but whose concern for explanation would be approved. The central 
figure of Abdallah, first Emir then King, is accorded correct appreciation. 
(The picture of the King is one of the most striking we have seen.) The 
chapter on the “Framework of Government” will be useful to the secretary 
accredited to one of the diplomatic missions in Arab lands. No two of these 
are quite alike. The increase in difficulties of various kinds through both 
the influx of Palestine refugees and the annexation of the “West Bank” will 
be found recurrent. The more internal problem of the nomadic tribes is 
interestingly considered. While most observers would agree that in the area 
“tradition” and “‘religion” are “intrinsically interwoven”, some will feel a 
lack of notice of Western missionary influences (dating from before the 
middle cf the nineteenth century) whether in matters medical or educational. 
There are paragraphs which individual readers with special interests will find 
compendiously useful—Music (266), Dead Sea Minerals (115), Customs that 
have lasted (166, 174 e¢ passim). There is a glossary which reveals (among 
other things) the differences between the Western pronunciation of Arabic 
words and what is nearer to the original. In the discussion on language we 
ate not sure that sufficient justice is done to the fact of Jordanian colloquial 
(sic) being in parts closer to the forms of classical Arabic than in other 
sections of the area. There are books for “Suggested Reading” on some of 
which the author has drawn—a list which in these days needs weekly supple- 
menting. There are few misprints and there is no certainty from these pages 
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how far Arabic is a dead language to the author rather than a living; but_ya 
(293) does not mean O/, while Yathrib never has the article. This old name 
for al-Madina only occurs once in the Qwyr’dn, the latter probably due to 
Aramaic influence of Arabian Jews (224). But scattered through these pages, 
where there has to be some necessary repetition, we meet with verdicts for 
which we are thankful: “rich phrases going back many centuries” (291); 
“Roasted locusts are a welcome addition to this meagre (Baduin) diet” 
(182—shades of John the Baptist!); “the guest-house or madafa has great 
significance for the life of the village” (210); while there can be no excuse for 
readers any longer not to know the meaning of such words as khuwwah or 
hamulah. Such will realize the varied origin of the “ethnic” groups which 
comprise the inhabitants of this new political entity—to say nothing of the 
lands that neighbour her. , 


Christ in the Theology of St. Paul. By L. Cerfaux. New York: Herder 
& Herder; Edinburgh: Nelson. Pp. 560. sos. 


Jesus and the Servant. By Morna D. Hooker. London: S.P.C.K. 
Pp. xiv + 230. 275. 6d. 
Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Manchester College, Oxford) 


Fr, CeRFAUX is well known as one of the most learned of Roman Catholic 
New Testament scholars and it is good to have this translation of one of 
his major works, first published in French in 1951. Almost every page bears 
witness to the remarkable rapprochement of Catholic and Protestant Biblical 
scholars, and it comes as something of a shock to read an occasional sentence 
like “We are of course only reasoning, whereas Paul’s intuitions were 
inspired” or (of Paul’s more far-fetched typology) “he always has his finger 
on the most fundamental meaning of the sacred text”, while it is rather 
surprising to be told on p. 2 that “‘we can accept the authenticity of Ephesians 
without question.” 

The author’s main thesis is that we can trace a definite development in 
the thought of Paul on the work and person of Christ. Of the three books 
into which the work is divided, the first, based mainly on Thessalonians 
and the traditional material in 1 Corinthians, shows Paul close in outlook 
to the Jerusalem community and occupied with the Parousia and the Resur- 
tection as, so to speak, its first act. The great contrast at this stage is between 
life and death. It is reflection on this that brings us to the dominant theme 
of the second great period (that of Corinthians, Galatians and Romans) 
which is God’s gift in Christ to those who turn to him, and incidentally the 
shattering of the power both of the law, on which the Jews rely, and of 
human wisdom, as understood by the Greeks. The third phase is a deeper 
examination of the mystery of Christ, leading to a more elaborate Christology, 
as found in the epistles of the captivity. 

In conclusion we have a bibliography, a list of biblical references and 
indexes of modern authors, subjects and Greek terms—all admirable except 
that, alas, there appears to be no way of tracing patristic references in any 
of these. It may be the printer’s fault that “moreso” appears as one word 
on p. 357 and even that we read “principle” for “principal” on p. 510, but 
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he certainly cannot be blamed for “like Christ is” on p. 449. Apart from 
these few lapses, however, the book is well produced and the translators have 
performed their difficult task with great skill. 

Fr. Cerfaux is convinced that reflexion on the Servant Songs and especially 
Is. liii underlies not only the phrase “Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures” in 1 Cor. xv. 3 but all the passages in which Paul speaks of 
Christ as dying for us and in particular the humiliation theme of Phil. ti. 5 ff. 
“We can be quite definite in saying that Isaias 53, the principal passage on the 
‘servant’ of God, was the basic text in which to read of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and even of the preaching to the heathen nations” (p. 486), a 
conviction which came to Paul as a flash of enlightenment at his conversion. 
In an interesting footnote the argument that the pass of Isaiah cannot underlie 
the doulos of Philippians is refuted by showing that not only does Aquila 
substitute doulos for pais in one passage, but the LX X itself uses dowlos and 
its cognates in Is. xlix. 3, 5 and liii. 11. Incidentally he inclines to the belief 
that the liturgical use of pais theou in Acts iii-iv and later is due to a reinterpre- 
tation of the term as meaning “child of God.” 

This discussion has brought us fairly into the territory of Miss Hooker. 
Two books could hardly differ more in style and method, Fr. Cerfaux’s 
diffuse and inclined to the sweeping statement, hers precise and closely- 
reasoned, going over her narrower field with a toothcomb. The problem to 
which she has applied herself is one of considerable importance, on which 
scholars are keenly divided. It is therefore of great value to have a really 
definitive examination of the Servant. Songs of Deutero-Isaiah, analysing 
their original meaning, the interpretation of the Servant in Jewish literature 
and the possible references to this figure in the Synoptic Gospels (including 
the teaching of Jesus himself) and the rest of the New Testament. 

It is, indeed, surprising how recent is the first challenge to the traditional 
view that the identification of Jesus with the Suffering Servant goes back 
to Jesus himself and permeates the whole N.T. Miss Hooker ascribes it to 
Jackson & Lake’s The Beginnings of Christianity, apparently overlooking the 
fact that Bousset’s Kyrios Christos was first published in 1913 and was known 
to Jackson and Lake, who described it as an “epoch-making” book (I. 408). 

Her main contention is that there is no clear evidence that Jesus identified 
himself with the Servant at all, still less with the Suffering Servant of Is. liii. 
With the exception of Lk. xxii. 37, the passages in which he foretells his 
Passion contain no verbal echoes of the Fourth Servant Song and he does not 
interpret it in the light of a vicarious bearing of sin. If known to Paul or 
John or the author of Hebrews, the identification certainly played no import- 
ant part in their theological thinking. John (xii. 37) like Mt. (viii. 17) applies 
Is. liii not to the death of Jesus but to rejection of his works. In Acts xiii. 47 
and xxvi. 18 Paul is made to see the fulfilment of Servant passages in his own 
mission. Only with 1 Pet. ii. 22 ff. do we find a full and clear identification 
of Jesus with the Suffering Servant and a working out of the theological 
consequences. 

Whether Miss Hooker can be regarded as having proved her case will 
depend partly on whether, when the early Christians quoted a passage from 
the O.T., they were calling attention only to the actual words quoted or 
had in mind also the context; the former is the view of Cadbury, the latter 
that of Dodd. In any case she is surely right in calling attention to the 
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danger of approaching the N.T. with a preconceived identification which 
makes any reference to suffering appear to rest on particular allusions 
instead of on the historical events. 

The way in which her book is set out is for the most part admirable. 
The only unsatisfactory feature is the relegation of the notes to a special 
section of the book, making it necessary to keep a finger in two places all 
the time. Anyone who reads a book of this kind is going to need the evidence, 
and it would be far more convenient to have it at the foot of the page. The 
bibliography and indexes are excellent and the book is a valuable contribution 
to N.T. theology. 


The Saundaryalahari ot Flood of Beauty, traditionally ascribed to 
Sankaracarya, edited and translated by W. Norman Brown. Harvard 
U.P. London: O.U.P. Pp. 249. 60s. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


TuH1s book is rich in scholarly details conscientiously collected. These 
preliminary efforts are carried through to the point where they reach lucidity 
and simplicity as their culmination. Simplicity is difficult to attain and lies 
beyond struggling attempts to overcome obscurity. Clarity is a step further 
than controversial discussions. This classical simplicity reached by the 
present author deserves appreciation from the initiated and helps the unini- 
tiated to easy understanding. Professor Brown has taken great trouble to 


view his subject from all scholarly angles. First he gives a considerate intro- 
duction of the general philosophico-religious contents of this poem; then he 
provides a careful and subtle translation with some unusual, but convincing, 
interpretations of the main terms involved. This is followed by a chapter of 
notes to his translation. Furthermore, a critical apparatus and Index of 
stanzas and Index of words used in the Sanskrit text are provided. The next 
chapter deals with the illustrations here reproduced and their detailed 
descriptions verse by verse. In addition, eight illustrations reprinted in their 
original colour in the manuscripts are added at the end of the book. 

To do justice to this work of devotion in its rhythmic, pictural and religio- 
magical imports, many informative observations are inserted in all the 
different chapters. In short, this Bhakti text of India’s Middle Ages is in all its 
aspects here represented with loving scholarship. 

This text of Tantric Bhakti (devotion to the physical aspects of the Divine) 
is ascribed by tradition to Sankara, the great Indian philosopher of Advaita, 
ot Non-duality (about 900 A.D.). In his dogmatic commentaries to the 
Vedanta, Sankara teaches pre-empirical unity and its cosmic manifestations. 
His commentaries show rational deductions culminating in metaphysical 
postulates. The Saundaryalahari, in contrast, is emotional and thus quite 
different in style from Sankara’s genuine treatises. Though it may well be 
that the great philosopher felt also the need of giving vent to the emotional 
part of his soul, Professor Brown rightly expresses doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of this text. The great name Sankara may have covered a later work of 
his school. 

In the period of the conception of the Saundaryalahari the feminine aspect 
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of the Divine—known in olden times as the Mother-Goddess—has reasserted | 
itself. It is not Siva himself, not the Maha-deva, the Great God, but it is his | 
Sakti, his feminine creative power, which here stands supreme—not only | 
over all other gods and their consorts, but even over God Siva himself. 
The feminine representation, in spite of all detailed descriptions of her body, 
replaces here the supra-personal infinite and indefinite principle of Vedantic | 
Brahman, the grand ‘It’. The other gods of the Hindu pantheon are here 

symbolically viewed as the couch on which Devi, the Great Goddess, rests, 
Siva is nearest to her body, but still only visualized as the upper mattress 
which gives her support. In the style of Indian Kavyam (poetical treatises), | 
innumerable similes and aesthetic eulogies of all the details of her body are 
here introduced. The three Vedintic predicates of the Highest sac-cid.| 
dnandam (Reality, Spirit and Bliss) are here condensed into the One Ideal, 

perfection of beauty (see title of this work). Like the Prakrti of the Sankhya 
system it is not the male Purusa, but the feminine divine Substance which 

unfolds out of her body the world of Matter and Intellect. It is She, not He, 

who is responsible for Creation. Siva, the nearest to her soul and power, is 

through her compassionate love saved from the periodical dissolution of the 

world in which also all minor gods vanish. 

The pictures to each of the 100 stanzas contained in the original Saundary- 
alahari illustrate more or less correctly the contents of each verse. Three 
additional stanzas are added with their relevant illustrations, which the 
present editor treats only as appendices because they are not to be found in all 
the many MSS which he consulted. 





